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THE USE OF MORAL IDEAS IN POLITICS.* 


THE vice which is most often ascribed to our countrymen by 
Europeans—at any rate, with regard to our public actions as 
a people—is hypocrisy. Pecksniff is believed to be our “repre- 
sentative man.” Our neighbors think, that is to say, that we 
commonly profess higher principles in our public actions than 
they do; but that the actions themselves are at least not in a 
corresponding degree better than their own. Like most in- 
dictments brought against whole peoples, this charge is no 
doubt only in part a just one. By way of illustrating what it 
means, I may refer to some criticisms that have been made, 
chiefly by German writers, with regard to our recent conduct 
in South Africa. I refer to this, of course, merely for illus- 
tration, and hope to avoid the vexed questions of party poli- 
tics. We have had a good deal of criticism on that matter 
among ourselves. Many of our leadng moralists and lawyers 
have expressed a more or less adverse view of the action of 
our government; and we have also had trenchant criticisms 
from members of both political parties with regard to the way 
in which the war has been conducted. But all these criticisms 
have been in one way or another, attacks on what we did, or 
what we failed to do. We blundered, it is said, in our dip- 








*An address delivered at the Congregational Memorial College, Brecon, 
on March 14th,1gor. 
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lomacy; we were provocative; we showed duplicity; we had 
not properly ascertained the facts; we were not sufficiently pre- 
pared for the contest; and in its later stages we adopted barbar- 
ous methods. One at least of the German critics to whom I 
refer took quite a different ground of attack. We were quite 
right, he held, at least broadly speaking, in our actions; the 
only thing that was seriously blameworthy was our professions. 
It was important, he urged, for our imperial strength that the 
two Dutch Republics should be annexed; but in appropriating 
their territory we ought not to have pretended that we were 
influenced by philanthropic motives, by zeal for freedom and 
equality, by antagonism to corruption, or by any similar con- 
siderations. His general contention was, as I understood it, 
that Sir Alfred Milner and Mr. Chamberlain were justified 
in forcing on the war; but that Lord Salisbury should not 
have said that we “sought no territories,” and Mr. Balfour 
should not have proclaimed that the “conscience of the em- 
pire” was behind us. It was not an affair of conscience, ac- 
cording to this view, but of self-interest ; and we ought to have 
frankly avowed it. I mention this view, not from any special 
interest that belongs to it in itself, or because it seems to me 
particularly wise or just, but because it serves to bring out a 
difference between the point of view commonly taken in this 
country in matters of international politics and that commonly 
taken in some other countries, and especially in Germany 
since the time of Bismarck. Our foreign critics commonly ex- 
press the difference by saying that they are frank, while we 
are hypocritical. We, on the other hand, might perhaps prefer 
to express the same difference by saying that we have a cer- 
tain belief, which they have not, that moral ideas have a place 
in practical politics, however difficult it may be to show that 
our actions are effectively guided by them. And this brings 
us to the problem to which I desire to refer in the present dis- 
course. The problem is briefly this—What is the place that 
may legitimately be assigned to moral ideas in politics? 

This problem is, I think, one of peculiar importance at the 
present time, and perhaps more important for us in this coun- 
try than for any other people. It is true that it is a subject that 
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has been a good deal discussed since the days of Machiavelli; 
but the changes that have taken place since his time have ren- 
dered it much more pressing and important than it ever was 
before. What he had to discuss was mainly the attitude of the 
“Prince,” an individual whose business it is to act on behalf of 
the state as a whole. We have changed all that. The gradual 
spread of democracy, especially in this country, has brought 
about a condition in which the people may almost invert the 
saying that is ascribed to Louis XIV.: “The Prince, I am the 
Prince.” At any rate, the problem which was once almost 
exclusively one for princes is now to a very large extent one 
that concerns every one of us. 

I have said that the problem can be traced back to Machia- 
velli.* No doubt, on more thorough inquiry, it could be traced 
much further back; but I am not aware that it is to be found 
in a very definite form at a much earlier period. It is essentially 
a modern problem. The Jews, for instance, in ancient times 
never doubted that the expansion and strengthening of their 
nation was the most sacred of moral obligations; so that with 
them there could hardly ever, I imagine, be any serious sense 
of conflict between what is politically and what is morally best. 
The same is, I think, broadly true of the Romans and of most 
other ancient peoples. The good man and the good patriot 
were for them almost identical. The Greeks, as the most reflec- 
tive of them all, show perhaps more traces of the dawning of a 
consciousness of possible conflict than is to be found in the case 
of any others. Certainly the whole question of the relation 
between morality and politics was considered by their leading 
thinkers with much fullness and thoroughness. But their ten- 
dency was either, as with Aristotle, to see in the political life 
the great field for the development of character, and so as that 
in which alone the moral life can be realized; or, as with some 
of the Cynics and Stoics, to withdraw as completely as possible 
from the life of the state and seek to cultivate a purely private 


*I do not mean that the problem was definitely stated by him, but that 
his view tended to bring into prominence the antithesis between the 
point of view of the politician and that of the moralist. 
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morality; or, as with Plato, to regard the life of the good man 
as standing in relation to an ideal community, and as having 
relation to the actual life of the state only in the effort to bring 
it into its ideal form. From none of these points of view did 
the problem of the reconciliation of the life of the politician 
with that of the good man present itself as specially important 
and urgent. From the practical point of view, we may note 
that two of the main factors in modern political problems were 
almost absent from the minds of Greek thinkers. The exist- 
ence of a slave population to do the more menial kinds of work 
prevented the emergence of the great problem of democracy, 
which is so urgently present to the modern mind-—the ques- 
tion, how to extend the full rights of citizenship to all the in- 
habitants of a country without undue complexity of machinery 
and consequent loss of efficiency. On the other hand, interna- 
tional policy was to a large extent simplified for them by the 
fact that they did not stand in close relationship with other 
states approximately their equals in civilization, except those 
that shared their own language and religion and leading ideas 
of life. 

It was Christianity, I think, that first brought in definitely 
the element of strife, by its antithesis between the kingdoms of 
this world and the kingdom that is not of this world, an anti- 
thesis which brought into much sharper relief the contrast that 
was to some extent in the minds of Plato and the Stoics. The 
chief difference lay probably in the fact that with Christianity 
the call to become a citizen of the higher kingdom was defi- 
nitelyand emphatically addressed not merely to the philosopher, 
or to him who aspired to be in the most complete sense a “wise 
man,” but to every man, woman, and child in every country of 
the world to which the ideas of Christianity could penetrate. 
Still, even Christianity did not at first present a very precise 
and pressing problem with regard to this particular point. The 
kingdom of heaven, like the Stoical zodcreta rov xocpov, tended 
at first to be thought of as something quite separate from the 
kingdoms of this world; and with the latter the Christian was 
to meddle as little as possible. The early Christian “honored 
the king,” but took no special interest in his doings. A Chris- 
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tian king was as little thought of as a philosopher-king. It is, 
I suppose, this attitude of submissive non-interference that 
Nietzsche has chiefly in mind when he describes Christian 
morality as a “morality of slaves.” But it changed consider- 
ably as it grew. 

It was, I believe, the combination of Christianity with im- 
perial power that first brought the problem effectively to the 
front. Christianity, as at first understood, involved a non- 
political morality, a morality of non-resistance—if you choose 
so to describe it, a “morality of slaves;” and the question of 
the possibility of combining this with the active exercise of 
imperial power was one that certainly required all the subtlety 
of the most skillful casuist. Asa matter of fact, it was perhaps 
never quite seriously faced. The Roman empire crumbled 
away; and we can hardly point to any real effort to maintain 
its power as a great Christian agency. It was only when new 
political powers grew up on the ruins of Rome that the question 
began to be definitely stated; and even then, as I have indi- 
cated, rather as a problem for princes than as one for mankind 
in general. But in our own time it has acquired a larger signifi- 
ficance, and especially for the citizens of our own country. 
For we are an imperial people in an even wider sense than the 
Romans ever were, having larger and more varied provinces to 
govern; we are a democratic people in an even more extended 
sense than the Athenians ever were, having more universal 
rights of citizenship; and we commonly reckon ourselves to be 
a Christian people in a perhaps more definite sense than almost 
anv other nation, having at least a certain form of that religion 
incorporated in our national constitution. Thus we have all 
the elements of a great political problem. As the rulers of an 
empire, our government has to be continually interfering— 
often in the most active way—with the affairs of a larger num- 
ber of diverse people than any other rulers have ever presumed 
to meddle with. As democrats, we must hold ourselves to a 
large extent responsible for the actions of our government. 
As Christians, we have to ask ourselves how all this is to be 
reconciled with our consciences and with the fundamental prin- 
ciples of our religion. 
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Well, with one aspect at least of this problem I do not intend 
to deal—viz., the more specifically religious aspect. It would 
be vain and presumptuous for me to attempt in such a discourse 
as this, to discuss the precise significance of Christian moral- 
ity; and I doubt whether there is any real necessity to attempt 
it. For, I suppose, it is only in a somewhat vague and general 
sense that we can properly describe ourselves as a Christian 
people. It is true that certain forms of the Christian religion 
are officially recognized in our country; but other forms are 
almost equally prevalent; and a considerable number of us do 
not adhere to any of them. 

It is especially worthy of note that many of the most earnest 
of our moralists have more or less explicitly dissociated them- 
selves from any definite theological creed; and, on the other 
hand, most of our churches, if I understand them rightly, do 
not profess to be very precisely guided, or to guide others, at 
least with reference to international affairs, by the Sermon on 
the Mount, or by any other principle of primitive Christianity. 
However that may be, I prefer, at least as far as possible, to set 
aside that aspect of the question. I suppose that, when we 
describe ourselves as a Christian people, what we have chiefly 
in view is that we are a people who have habituallv before our 
minds certain ideals of conduct and a certain type of civilized 
life which has grown up more or less definitely in connection 
with the Christian religion. We can sufficiently well consider 
this general ethical standpoint or atmosphere without any ref- 
erence to the special doctrines of Christianity. 

Looking at the matter, then, from this point of view, we can 
hardly deny that a serious problem is presented for our consid- 
eration. I suppose it will scarcely be maintained by any one 
that there is no difficulty in the problem; that the ethical ideas 
which we indicate by the term Christianity can easily be recon- 
ciled with the actions that seem to be inseparably bound up 
with the political life of a great nation like our own. If any- 
one thinks there is no difficulty, he may perhaps be most easily 
made to feel it by looking at what takes place in other coun- 
tries. The incidents of the Dreyfus case may be thought to be 
exceptional, but I think it is generally recognized by those com- 
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petent to judge, that something not very unlike it might easily 
happen again in other countries—though hardly, we may hope, 
in our own. Or again, take the remarkable speech in which 
the Emperor of Germany sought to impress his countrymen 
with the necessity of emphasizing the spirit of Christianity by 
wreaking signal vengeance on the Chinese, in which no quarter 
was to be given, and in which the methods of Attila were to be 
revived. Norcan we flatter ourselves that our own record is free 
from similar occurrences. The passage from a letter* from one 
of our soldiers with regard to the slaughter after the battle of 
Eland’s Laagtewill probably long be remembered : ‘““They asked 
for mercy, and we gave it with a long hook.” And, more re- 
cently, we have all heard many tales, some apparently well 
authenticated, of deeds of atrocity that may be defended as 
inevitable incidents of war, but that cannot fail at least to give 
a certain shock to our moral consciousness. Of course such 
acts may be defended. It may be said that war is sometimes 
necessary and that war cannot be other than horrible. Excuse 
may even be made for the German Emperor’s speech, on the 
principle laid down by Mr. Balfour, that it was provoked by 
something more than human nature could endure. But this 
only makes the problem the more apparent; for it cannot be 
denied at least that in all such cases we see examples of speech 
and action of a kind that seems to accompany imperial policy, 
and that it is hard to reconcile with the spirit of humanity and 
justice that we believe to be implied in Christian morality, 
—with the principle of love to enemies, and of turning the 
other cheek to the smiter. Of course, I am not affirming that 
the two things cannot be reconciled. All that I say is that the 
attempt to reconcile them is a serious problem. Now there are 
various ways in which this problem may be met; and I will 
proceed to indicate what appear to be the chief of them. 

The first way that I shall refer to is a very easy and perhaps 








*Of course I do not mean to imply that this passage, and many others 
like it, are to be taken as conclusive evidence that such atrocities were 
committed. But they are indisputable evidence of the spirit in which the 
work was done. Mr. Robertson, in his recent discussions, has possibly 
made rather too much of such evidence. 
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a somewhat ostrich-like one. It is that of regarding the political 
life as a necessary evil, and trying to keep as far as possible 
aloof from it. A diplomatist has been described as “one who 
lies abroad for the benefit of his country,” and sometimes the 
politician in general is regarded as one who renders a useful 
service to his community, but one whose conduct must not be 
too closely scrutinized. Our representatives in Parliament are 

‘ supposed, according to a saying of Carlyle, to be there “to sin 
for us.” According to the epigram of Mandeville, the “private 
vices” of the politician, are, on this view, regarded as “public 
benefits ;”’ and it is wisest for us not to “look a gift horse in the 
mouth,” but to accept the services of the politician, as we accept 
those of the hangman, as something that has to be done, but 
that we may be thankful we do not require to do. This is a 
view of the political life that one sometimes hears hinted at, 
and that may be taken as a curious inversion of the common 
Greek view of political activity. The Greeks in general thought 
that political work is almost the only kind of work that is 
worthy of a freeman, most other forms of labor being some- 
what degrading. In the United States there seems now to be 
a certain tendency to recognize “the dignity of labor” in every 
kind of work except politics. But on the whole I do not think 
there is much tendency in tliat direction in this country. 
Though a view such as I have indicated is sometimes hinted at 
or tacitly implied, it is seldom, I think, openly stated, except as 
an argument against woman’s suffrage. When men are hard 
put to it for some ground for not extending the rights of citi- 
zenship to women, they sometimes urge that the political life 
is utterly filthy, corrupt, and degrading; and that women at 
least should be kept free from that abominable taint. But per- 
haps it is hardly fair to treat seriously an argument that is only 
used as a convenient weapon in defence of the privilege of sex. 
On the whole the nation of Burke and Gladstone (I purposely 
choose two very different types) is not very likely to think that 
the political life is necessarily corrupt and degrading, or one 
in which the best and ablest men cannot find a fitting exercise 
for their highest powers. Occasionally no doubt some of our 
prominent public men lay themselves open to awkward suspic- 
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ions; and our party system leads us to make the most of such 
suspicions; but I think it generally appears in the end, as Mr. 
Chamberlain said of himself, that our politicians are not as 
black as they are painted. At any rate, those with regard to 
whom any such suspicions are entertained are comparatively 
few; and it would be easy to name scores of our leading poli- 
ticians of the most diverse parties with regard to whom the 
suspicion of anything dishonorable would be felt by everyone 
to be absurd. Most of us, I think, still feel considerable confi- 
dence in the honor of the great majority of our statesmen. 
Certainly, nothing could be more fatal to a great nation than 
the idea that its leaders in politics are there to do the dirty 
work which honest citizens would be ashamed to do for them- 
selves. Unless we are ready to despair of our country and of 
the world, we shall hardly, I think, be prepared to acquiesce in 
that point of view. 

We may, however, pass to a somewhat different point of 
view, which is in one way less extreme than the one that I 
have just indicated, but which is in another way much more 
thorough and consistent. It may be said that there is a good 
and a bad line of activity in politics, and that the excellence of 
the good one lies in the thoroughness of its opposition to the 
bad one. Now the bad, from the point of view to which I am 
referring, is that of “aggression,” of “expansion,” of “active 
interference,” the good one is that which resists this tendency, 
and seeks to promote peace and non-intervention. From this 
point of view, the good man might be and probably would be 
an active politician, but his activity would be largely of a neg- 
ative kind. He would be largely employed in trying to restrain 
the activity of others. All at any rate that we describe by such 
terms as Imperialism and Militarism would be utterly foreign 
to such a man’s line of action. This is a point of view that we 
may find among us in various forms, more or less extreme. 
The most complete statement of its philosophic basis is to be 
found, I suppose, in the writings of Mr. Herbert Spencer. As 
a practical ideal of conduct we find it among the Quakers, 
whose most eloquent exponent in the sphere of practical poli- 
tics was John Bright. Gladstone gave a more modified assent 
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to the same general position; and his line of action is carried 
on, with a rather more definite consciousness of philosophic 
grounds, by Mr. John Morley. On the other hand, if we want 
to find the general idea in its extremest form, and set forth 
with all the fervor of a prophet, we must turn to the utterances 
of Count Tolstoy. Now, it hardly falls within the scope of 
this lecture to discuss the political attitude of such a man as 
Gladstone or as Mr. John Morley. The work of such practical 
statesmen could only be properly appraised by a careful con- 
sideration of the special problems with which they had to deal 
and the special methods which they adopted in dealing with 
them. Such men are not primarily concerned with general 
ideas, but rather with particular applications; and the partic- 
ular application seldom shows the general idea in its purity, 
but rather to a large extent modified by special considerations. 
But if we take the point of view to which I am referring in its 
most extreme form, as represented by such a writer as Tolstoy, 
I think we can more readily see that it is essentially one-sided. 
It comes before us explicitly as a restatement of the position of 
the early Christians; and that fact ought no doubt to give it a 
special interest for all who aim at carrying on the best tradi- 
tions of Christianity. As far as I can judge, it on the whole 
fairly represents the attitude of primitive Christian morality, 
differing from it, I should say, only as the mechanical model 
of a seed might differ from a living seed. What I mean is that 
Tolstoy takes the attitude of primitive Christianity as a fin- 
ished result, whereas I believe—but perhaps on this point some 
of my hearers have a better right to an opinion—that it was 
rather in its essence a growing germ. As far as I can judge, 
the Christian churches are substantially right in not adhering 
rigidly to the morality of primitive Christianity. In setting it 
to some extent aside, they are not necessarily adopting the 
irreverent attitude which Lowell ascribes to John P. Robinson 
in his saying that “they didn’t know everything down in 
Judee.” We may appreciate to the full the work of the early 
Christians, and yet believe that the attitude of the founders of 
a new principle must be somewhat different from that of people 
living in a world in which that principle has gained a consider- 
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able hold. I shall try to make what I mean a little clearer in 
the sequel. In the meantime I must content myself with indi- 
cating that the extreme attitude of non-resistance to evil seems 
to me decidedly a narrow one. 

The next point of view to which I shall refer is one of a very 
different kind. It is the point of view of those who maintain 
that the expert politician is above morality, as a certain em- 
peror (Sigismund) was said to be “above grammar.”’ This is 
the point of view represented by some of those German writ- 
ers—Nietzsche is perhaps its most extreme exponent*—to 
whom I have referred; and we find trace of it among our own 
writers and sometimes in the utterances of “the man in the 
street.” What it amounts to is substantially that moral prin- 
ciples “will not work” in practical politics; and, though it may 
be right that the welfare of an individual should be sacrificed 
to morality, yet the prosperity of a whole people is too large a 
thing to be offered up on such a shrine. A somewhat similar 
point of view has sometimes been put forward with regard to 
the commercial life, in which also it has been said that moral 
principles are impracticable, and that we must be guided by 
economic laws. With regard to the commercial life, I think 
this is a point of view that one does not now hear proclaimed 
so often and so confidently as was once the case; but with re- 
gard to imperial policy I believe that the corresponding posi- 
tion is becoming more common.t Now, when it is said that 





*Nietzsche, however, opposes the Christian conception of individual moral- 
ity ; as well as that of national morality. His whole view is based on the 
idea of struggle as necessary for evolution. Some of his views are so ex- 
tremely put that it is difficult to take them quite seriously—e. g., the as- 
surance of Zarathustra, “A good cause, you say, sanctifies war itself, but 
for me, I tell you that it is a good war that sanctifies every cause.” But 
Nietzsche, mad though he is, is important as the spokesman of a point of 
view that, in a less extreme form, has great influence. For an excellent 
criticism of his general point of view, I may refer to Professor Fouillée’s 
article in The Jnternational Monthly for February, 1901. The great mis- 
take of Nietzsche is that he opposes a morality of masters to the morality 
of slaves: what is really wanted is a morality of freemen. 

tSee, for instance, “The Ethics of Expansion,” by H. H. Powers, 
INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL oF Etuics, April, 1900. Professor Ritchie seems 
to come dangerously near to the same attitude. 
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moral principles will not work, there are two questions that 
naturally suggest themselves—What do we mean by moral 
principles? and What do we mean by their “not working”? 
By giving a somewhat narrow interpretation to either or both 
of these expressions, it may not be difficult to establish the 
truth of the statement. It is somewhat on a par with the old 
paradox of Mandeville, to which I referred before, that “pri- 
vate vices are public benefits.” The truth of the paradox de- 
pends largely on what we mean by a vice and what we mean 
by a benefit. And so it is here. If we mean by morality the 
morality of primitive Christians, morality as conceived by 
Tolstoy, it is very probable that that will not work in imperial 
affairs—especially if we mean by “working” producing bene- 
fical results that are at once apparent. But in a broader sense 
I think it is an absurdity to say that moral principles will not 
, work. We mean on the whole by moral principles things that 
ido work. We mean by them the general conditions for the 
realization of what we recognize as best in life. If on the 
whole and in the long run the best is not realized, there must 
be something wrong with our principles. Hence this point of 
view also seems to me unsatisfactory. 

I have now indicated some of the leading points of view, 
and have tried to show briefly in what respects they fail to 
carry conviction. Next I must essay the much more difficult 
task of trying to lead up to a more excellent way. The remarks 
that I have just made in connection with the last-mentioned 
point of view may perhaps serve as a convenient point of de- 
parture. The difficulty seems to arise largely from a want of 
sufficient clearness with regard to the nature of moral princi- 
ples, on the one hand, and of the important ends of life, on 
the other. Let me try to bring this out a little more definitely. 

I may begin by making a general remark. Great moral 
teachers are perhaps in a peculiar danger of conveying a one- 
sided impression. The prophet aims at an immediate practical 
result. He has a vivid view of the evil principles that are at 
work around him, and his tendency is to state emphatically the 
principle that is most directly opposed to these, and that may be 
expected most immediately to counteract them. So long as the 
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words of the prophet are simply spoken, or read only by those 
immediately around him, the effect of this tendency is perhaps 
almost wholly good. If the words are one-sided, they at any 
rate give a twist in the right direction. But it is chiefly of 
such utterances that Emerson is thinking when he says that the 
expressons of men of genius should be marked as “good for 
this trip only.” When they are written down and treasured 
up and made the texts of sermons, they are apt to become vul- 
garized and to lose their special appropriateness. Hence it may 
be doubted whether in an age of popular literature the attitude 
of the prophet is an altogether desirable one; and perhaps the 
general influence of such diverse writers as Carlyle, Ruskin, 
Tolstoy, and Nietzsche is in this respect a dubious one. The 
longer one lives, I think, and the more one sees of human 
action, the more does one learn to appreciate the profound wis- 
dom of the old Greek point of view, so thoroughly expounded 
bv Aristotle, that all genuine practical excellence is to be found 
is a mean between two opposite extremes. This is what the 
prophet is always in danger of forgetting. And in so far as 
he forgets this, he is not only apt to do an immediate injury 
bv conveying a one-sided view of the truth that he wishes to 
communicate, which is a great misfortune in itself; but he 
tends also to do a still greater injury indirectly, by provoking 
an equally one-sided assertion of the opposite view, and shaking 
men’s confidence in the value of those moral principles in 
which he is most deeply interested. 

Now, I think this is to a large extent the source of the diffi- 
culty with regard to the point that we are now considering. 
The difficulty of seeing how moral principles can be used by 
statesmen is to a considerable extent due to the one-sided way 
in which we have been apt to think of the way in which moral 
principles are used by private persons. In particular, there has 
been a tendency in the teaching of what is known as Christian 
morality to exaggerate the place—or rather perhaps to miscon- 
ceive the place—of self-sacrifice in the moral life. The error 
has lain chiefly, I think, in speaking of self-sacrifice as if it 
were a good in itself, and even as if it were the highest good. 
The error is somewhat similar to that which has often pre- 
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vailed with regard to almsgiving. Almsgiving used to be 
commended as if it were a good in itself, quite irrespective of 
its results upon individuals or society. Hardly anyone, I 
believe, would take that view now. It is now generally recog- 
nized that the duty of the comparatively prosperous towards 
the poor is not that of giving alms, but that of helping them to 
fight their own battles, and to cease to be poor, in the sense in 
which poverty implies dependence. But there are many who 
still speak of self-abnegation as if it were a good in itself; and 
as against this, it is important that we should insist that all gen- 
uine excellence is strong and self-assertive. I have referred, 
perhaps somewhat depreciatingly, to Carlyle; and I would like 
now to make some amends to that great writer by saying that 
his teaching, if not always as carefully balanced as it might be, 
seems to me nearly always to emphasize points that are greatly 
in need of emphasis; and that perhaps he never did a greater 
service than by proclaiming, as he was never weary of doing, 
that all “right is might.” The good man is always a fighter, 
whether in private life or in public, never one who allows any- 
thing that he regards as important to be sacrificed. 

Let me illustrate what I mean by a case which happens at 
present to be prominently before my mind. One of the most 
finely self-sacrificing men it has ever been my privilege to 
know was the late Professor Henry Sidgwick; and one of the 
finest instances of self-sacrifice in his career was the resigna- 
tion of his Fellowship from a scruple of conscience. It was 
not an act, so far as I understand, that was required by com- 
mon honesty ; for he had quite honestly subscribed to the neces- 
sary theological test some years before. But, as he had aban- 
doned the thenlogical position that he then held, he thought 
it proper to give up his Fellowship. Now, if this were all, the 
sacrifice might have seemed to many almost quixotic; and, if 
it had spoilt his career as a philosopher and teacher, there 
might have been some ground for regarding it even as wicked. 
The wisdom and goodness of his action appears from the 
sequel.* His case at once attracted attention; and an agitation 


*See the account by Professor Sorley in his article on Sidgwick in this 
Journat (April, 19c1), Cf. also the corresponding article in Mind, by 
Mr. Leslie Stephen. 
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was set on foot, which led to the abolition of the theological 
tests both at Oxford and at Cambridge. The benefits of this 
were incalculable. Not only did it open up the advantages 
of the education given in the older universities to non-conform- 
ists and to those who are unable to subscribe to the dogmas 
of Christianity in any form; but it also removed a terrible temp- 
tation to perjury, or something approaching to that, to which it 
is to be feared that many succumbed—men who stood, as it 
were, on the borderland of belief. It did all this, at the cost of 
some personal inconvenience—very considerable personal in- 
convenience, I believe—to Henry Sidgwick, but happily with- 
out interfering to any serious extent with his work as a writer 
or teacher. That is, I think, a good example of a wise and noble 
form of self-sacrifice, the sacrifice of a small good for the sake 
of a great one. No doubt it would be easy to point to in- 
stances of self-sacrifice of a still more heroic type, cases in 
which a great good has to be sacrificed for the sake of one that 
is still greater; but these would not in general so clearly illus- 
trate my point. What I wish to bring out is that the most 
genuine kind of self-sacrifice does not involve, from the point 
of view of the person who makes it, a real net loss. It may 
involve the loss of something considerable in the way of 
money, health, reputation, or even life itself; but it is done for 
the sake of something that is valued still more highly—for the 
sake, as Aristotle would say, of the beautiful. It is not the 
wretched action of a suicide, but rather that of a hero who gives 
what he counts but little for that which has the highest worth. 
The nature of such self-sacrifice is often obscured, I think, 
by laying the emphasis mainly on its more negative side. In 
many cases, no doubt, this is very natural, and may even be 
quite proper—chiefly, I believe, because the positive side is 
sometimes almost too intangible to be definitely set before us. 
For instance, a man may often feel himself called upon to 
sacrifice himself in many small ways for the sake of the smooth 
working of an institution with which he is connected. He may 
often have to take a great deal of trouble about points that 
hardly seem to him worth while, to suppress his opinions even 
when he is convinced that they are true and important, to 
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codperate with men whom he distrusts, to check the ardor of 
others with whom he is in sympathy—all for the purpose of 
promoting harmony in the carrying out of a common work, 
the results of which may be very distant and incalculable. In 
such cases the man who makes the sacrifice may only dimly 
feel that the work in which he is codperating is something 
larger and more important than anything that he could do 
for himself; and so he is led to sacrifice a near and apparent 
good for one that is somewhat distant and vague. This is 
perhaps especially to be seen in the case of men who give the 
best work of their lives to the public service of their country. 
They are convinced that their country stands for something 
great and valuable, though they may not be able very clearly 
to define it; and so they are willing to incur large sacrifices on 
its behalf. But something of the same sort may sometimes be 
seen in the relations of one person to another. A devoted 
servant, at least in the old-world times, might sacrifice him- 
self for his master, from the sheer conviction that his master’s 
life is a richer and nobler one than his own. And some- 
times a friend may sacrifice his own good for another, even 
without any such inner conviction—perhaps even with the 
assurance that his friend’s good is the lower of the two; and 
we pardon or even praise his devotion, because, if it is a fail- 
ing, it is one that leans to virtue’s side, being contrary to the 
more common and natural tendency. We admire the exag- 
geration that implies a power. 

Now it is by dwelling on such instances as these, and re- 
garding them as the types of the moral life, that we are led to 
feign an opposition between the best actions of an individual 
and those of a state. For it can hardly be denied that no state 
could reasonably be expected to sacrifice itself in such ways as 
I have indicated ; and so it is apt to be said that the crowning 
excellence of an individual is self-sacrifice, while that of a 
state is self-asserting power. And no doubt there is a certain 
truth in this; but it is a truth that is grossly exaggerated 
when it is stated in such a way. It is an exaggeration to repre- 
sent the good life as one of constant self-surrender. No doubt 
this is continually entering in as an element, but not always 
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as a conscious element, and often as a very subordinate one. 
In what Wordsworth describes as the— 
“best portion of a good man’s life, 


His little, nameless, unremembered acts 
Of kindness and of love,” 


I fancy that he thinks chiefly of the satisfaction and benefit 
of those around him: the better he is, the less likely is he to 
be aware that he loses anything by helping them, and most 
likely he loses nothing that he greatly values. Still it is no 
doubt true that an individual is often called upon to renounce 
some apparent good of his own for some larger good that is 
somewhat dim and distant, and perhaps not very well under- 
stood. And I think it is true that a nation can hardly ever be 
called upon to do this. But the reason is obvious, and does not 
involve any real change of principle. So far as I understand 
the basis of morality, the only ultimate test of the goodness 
of a man’s action is to be found in its tendency to promote the 
most complete mode of life in the human race; and I think 
this is also the only ultimate test for a nation’s action. Buta 
man may often perceive, more or less clearly, that the best path 
towards this end lies over his dead body, or perhaps involves 
the sacrifice of something that he values almost as much as his 
life; whereas a nation could hardly under any conceivable 
circumstances apprehend any similar truth.* A nation as a 
whole could hardly have so intimate a knowledge of the life of 
another people as to be aware that the life of that other people 
is of a higher type than its own, and so much higher that it 
is worth while to renounce its own achievements for the sake 
of furthering the life of that other people; and the better the 
inhabitants of a country are, the more heartily they have been 
devoting themselves to the ideals and institutions of their 
nation’s life, the less likely are they to think that the advance- 
ment of any other nation could compensate them for the de- 
struction, or even for the serious retardation, of what they most 
value in their own. The life of his own nation is in general 








*Cf. Mr. Bradley’s article on “The Limits of Individual and National 
Self-Sacrifice,’” INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL oF Etuics, October, 1894. 
Vol. XII—No. 1 2 
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the largest unity of which any one can have an intimate knowl- 
edge; and what he does not really know he cannot reasonably 
prefer to what he knows. This, then, is a serious point of dif- 
ference between the life of a man and the life of a state; and it 
carries with it very important consequences. But we must be 
careful that we do not exaggerate them, or fancy that they in- 
volve a complete severance in principle between what is good 
in the one case and what is good in the other.* 

One consequence that is sometimes said to follow is that, 
while duelling may be completely suppressed among individ- 
uals, war can never be finally extinguished between nations. 
This view seems to have the support of the great name of 
Hegel ;+ and it must be allowed that there is a great deal to be 
said in defence of it. Even duelling was not easily crushed out 
in this country; and in most continental countries it still sur- 
vives. And something may even be urged in defence of it. It 
may be said that personal antagonism may sometimes arise on 
points with which no law can deal. If people cannot settle such 
disputes by some such method as that of duelling, it must mean 
either that they lose that fine sensitiveness on matters of honor 
which characterizes the best type of gentleman, or that their 
grievances rankle in their minds, and find vent in petty re- 
criminations that lower the tone of life and embitter the inter- 
course of society. I think there is some force in this; but the 
common sense of mankind in this country has, I cannot but 
believe, rightly decided that the life of human beings is too 
valuable to be lightly thrown away for petty provocations, and 
that even in the case of more weighty provocations, it is on the 





*It is sometimes urged that a statesman could not be justified in sacri- 
ficing the interests of his country; because he would be sacrificing what is 
not his own to give. I cannot quite agree with this. No doubt a case of 
this kind is much more delicate than one of ordinary private self-sacrifice ; 
but I think a statesman must regard himself as the representative of his 
country, and must act for it as he would for himself. It must be remem- 
bered that even in the most private self-sacrifice, a man nearly always 
involves others, (e. g., his own family) to some extent in his loss. The 
distinction is one of degree. 

t Professor Ritchie seems not to go quite so far as this. 

tCf. Paulsen’s “System der Ethik,” Vol. II., p. 507. 
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whole best to pocket up one’s wrongs for the sake of the gen- 
eral principle, comforting oneself as best one can with the re- 
flection that “curses come home to roost,” and that there are 
few things that cannot be lived down. In such circumstances, 
however, some may perhaps think that horse-whipping at least 
still has its place. But when nations come into collision, what 
escape can there be from the last extremity? There is no 
larger unity than that of a nation to which the disputants can 
appeal, as an individual may to his country’s laws. Small 
points may be settled by arbitration; compromise may give a 
temporary relief; slight provocations may be condoned and 
forgotten. But when there is a real collision between opposing 
aims, what in the end can settle the dispute but force? 

Now I yield to this contention so far as to admit that there 
are some wars recorded in history from which it is hard to see 
any possible escape, without supposing human nature to be 
fundamentally transformed. I will select an example that may 
perhaps come home to some of us here. I am a Scotchman, 
and I suppose most of those to whom I am speaking are Welsh. 
We come of fighting races; and much of the fighting of our 
ancestors was probably foolish and wicked. But do we in our 
hearts think that they could reasonably have submitted without 
a struggle to be ruled over by the English? I do not think 
they could. They had ideals and traditions of their own; and 
I think we should rightly despise them if they did not value 
these enough to think them worth fighting for. On the other 
hand, can we blame the English for aiming at the unification 
of the islands in which they lived? No doubt it may be an- 
swered that the union of Scotland and England was in the end 
brought about in a quite peaceful fashion, which permitted the 
two countries to a large extent to carry on their separate tradi- 
tions; and we may think that the English might have waited 
for this. But could they reasonably be expected to look so far 
ahead? And can we even be sure that the peaceful union 
would have been possible without the previous struggle? On 
the whole, having regard to the limitations of human nature, 
it seems to me that in such cases war is as nearly as may be 
inevitable. It can, that is to say, be reasonably defended from 
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both sides. The same is perhaps true of the struggle between 
North and South in America. It is sometimes said that the 
present war in South Africa was inevitable in the same sense— 
that it is a struggle between two incompatible ideals, each of 
which aimed at predominance. But on this point I am not at 
present convinced. There seem to be too many sinister influ- 
ences in that case. Admitting, however, that some wars may 
fairly be described as inevitable, I do not think we need be 
forced by this fact to regard war as an inevitable element in 
human life. The civilized nations of Europe already form in 
some respects a unity, even in some respects a more coherent 
unity than some nations have been able to secure; and we may 
fairly hope that in time this larger unity will form a court of 
appeal almost as satisfactory for the nations as the law of the 
land is at present for individuals. When this is accomplished, 
war will be as much an anachronism as duelling is now. But I 
am afraid I am referring to a somewhat distant date. 

I do not wish, however, to dwell further on this particular 
point. I have referred to it only as an illustration of the dif- 
ference between international transactions and those that con- 
cern individuals. What such illustrations help us to see is, I 
think, on the one hand, that we must not simply pass from the 
analogy of the individual life to that of the state, and yet, on 
the other hand, that in passing from the one to the other we 
need not introduce any change in our fundamental principles. 
It is always dangerous to reason from analogy, and yet it is 
often very tempting. It has, I think, been rightly pointed out 
that we make such a misleading transition when we speak of 
the country occupied by a people as if it were on quite the same 
footing as the property of an individual ; or when we speak of 
the treaties and conventions between nations as if they were 
quite similar to personal contracts. I am inclined to think also 
that some socialists have recently been tempted to push another 
analogy too far—the analogy, namely, between the policy of 
non-intervention in international affairs and that of Jlaisser 
faire in industry. For a government to seek to regulate the 
industrial relations of its own citizens is one thing: it is a very 
different thing for it to seek to control the actions of the citi- 
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zens of other states with which it has no organic relation. We 
must, I think, guard ourselves against such analogies, and 
try to judge each problem by itself, by a careful survey of the 
concrete situation. This brings out the importance of a precise 
knowledge of the facts of the case; and at this point I cannot 
refrain from remarking that in the troubles in which our nation 
has recently been involved the most deplorable circumstance 
to my mind has been the inaccuracy—to use no stronger 
word—of the reports that have been from time to time com- 
municated to the public by the press. The first condition of a 
correct judgment is that we should know the exact state of 
affairs ; and I am decidedly of opinion that blunders in diplom- 
acy and atrocities in war can more easily be pardoned than 
dishonesty in the statement of facts. Simple truthfulness 
seems to me the absolutely necessary foundation for all other 
excellence in men or nations. Once we know the facts, how- 
ever, and view the situation as a concrete whole, the principles 
by which we have to be guided are, I think, the same in es- 
sence as those by which we have to guide ourselves in the 
ordinary affairs of our private lives. We can fearlessly ap- 
ply the general ideas of morality, and even of what may fairly 
be described as Christian morality. We need not fear that it 
will turn out to be a slave morality. The morality which was 
that of John Milton cannot, I am sure, be a morality of slaves. 
But we must not apply it thoughtlessly, without a study of 
the case: we must “mix it with brains.” 

Returning once more to our starting point, we are now 
perhaps in a better position to deal with the charge of hypo- 
crisy that is brought against our country. In so far as this 
charge means that we profess one kind of principle, and act 
on another, it is no doubt a grave accusation. A brutal frank- 
ness would be better than such duplicity. But I hope that the 
charge means partly something different. It means that we 
are trying to face the complex problems of our national life in 
a way that is at once practical and reflective, trying to make 
use of moral ideas and yet so applying them as not to lose 
sight of the difficulties of the situation. Even hypocrisy is at 
least a homage to virtue. It shows that we cannot ignore 
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moral ideas, even if we stumble in their applications. This is 
better, I think, than to imagine that they can be safely set aside. 
But what is chiefly wanted, I believe, is a firmer grasp of such 
principles, not as abstract formulas, but as illuminating con- 
ceptions. If we could really grasp them in this way, there is 
no reason why we should not elevate our conception of politics 
at least as high as that of the ancient Greeks. There is no 
doubt a good historic ground for the comparative divorce of 
morality from politics. It was necessary, in the growth of 
Christian or democratic morality, to begin with the building 
up of the individual life. But I am convinced that the time has 
fully come for a bold attempt to realize what is best not 
merely in the private life but in the wider fields of industry, 
commerce, and international relations. We must try to see 
once more, as the wisest of the Greeks saw, that there is noth- 
ing nobler in human life than politics, in the most comprehen- 
sive sense of that term. Few of us can do much to serve 
humanity in the widest sense: the best thing probably on the 
whole that most of us can do is to serve our country. But I 
think it should be added, to prevent misconception, that we 
can often serve our country best by attacking its faults and 
resisting its aims. I should like to add also that the smaller 
politics must in general come before the larger. It is from 
the home that most people learn the greater part of what is 
best in their lives; and it is, I believe, mainly by the gradual 
expansion of what they learn there that the life of the state 
must be purified and ennobled. This can only be done by de- 
grees. The spirit of the family may spread out into the dis- 
trict, then from that to the province; and it is only by a slow 
expansion that it can reach the state, and penetrate into inter- 
national relations. Hence, I think it is best for most of us 
to begin as near home as we can. If we take care of our 
schools, our churches, our hospitals, the work of our munici- 
palities, if we make sure that this local work is carried on in the 
best spirit, with a view to the highest good of all concerned in 
it, we may feel confident that the “enthusiasm of humanity” 
that is developed in this small and humble way will in the end 
be a leaven that will purify the whole state. Few of us can 
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hope to have much hand in the governing of the country; but 
we can all do something for the political life within the limits 
of our parishes. As a recent writer has said, “municipal gov- 
ernments fix, to a large degree, standards of political moral- 
ity.” The great thing, I think, is to live in the part with the 
constant sense that we are working for the whole; and then to 
try to spread out into the whole the spirit of brotherhood that 
can more readily grow up within the narrower circle. 
J. S. MACKENZIE. 
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THE TASK OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY.* 


THE task of the ages—if, believing in evolution, we admit 
that they have any task—is the realization of self-conscious 
personalities, freely related to each other through the three 
attributes of knowledge, discriminating affection and origina- 
tive will. Such personalities alone can be true ends, since they 
alone have value on their own account. 

This task, though it can obviously have neither beginning 
nor end, is worked out through a progress marked by epochs, 
each of which has its own appointed share, so to speak, in the 
whole. These epochs having no clear lines of demarcation, it is 
customary to identify them with centuries, and to ask what 
forms of progress have marked each particular century—cen- 
tury being a perfectly arbitrary division of time. 

With a view to determining the task of the twentieth cen- 
tury, it would be well if we should trace as far back as possible 
the whole course of human development (for each part receives 
the meaning from the whole) ; but as space forbids this, we 
must be content to gain what light we can by going back for a 
few centuries, say to the close of the Middle Age. 





*A lecture given before the Society for Ethical Culture of Philadelphia, 
by the late Thomas Davidson. 
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The task of that age may be stated in a few words. It con- 
sisted in keeping steadily before each individual soul the fact 
of its own eternity and impressing upon it that its weal or woe, 
throughout that eternity, depended upon its pursuing a definite 
course of conduct. So far, nothing could have been better. 
But, unfortunately,—though, as we may well believe, neces- 
sarily,—these things were presented in an external, dramatic 
way, as arbitrary revelations from an external God, and 
backed by such awesome sanctions as made the soul feel itself 
a mere helpless worm of the dust, in presence of an irresponsi- 
ble omnipotence. It felt that its eternity was a mere gift of 
grace or charity, utterly capricious, because utterly unde- 
served (the saints vied with one another in magnifying their 
own unworthiness!), while its conduct was determined by 
external laws, supported by a system of purely arbitrary 
rewards and punishments, such as made obedience a mere mat- 
ter of slavish, selfish prudence, however it might cloak itself 
as love to the lawgiver. In one word, human life in these ages 
was entirely regulated by authority, which, though it might 
produce a certain amount of socially desirable conduct, as even 
the poorest of motives such as fear or avarice may, rendered 
all true morality, which depends upon a free, rational deter- 
mination of the will, utterly impossible. The excuse for such 
authority was the fantastic belief that human nature, as such, 
was utterly fallen, degraded, and incapable of self-direction, 
that, hence, if ever it was to reach its true end, it must entirely 
submit itself, ut cadaver, to external guidance, that is, author- 
ity, or direct inspiration. This attitude of mind is admirably 
expressed in a hymn, still much and reverently sung in our 
churches : 


“Direct, control, suggest this day, 

All I design, or do, or say, 
That all my powers and all my might 
In Thy full glory may unite.” 


This is, of course, a complete abdication of self-guidance, an 

appeal to God to be moral for us—that we may glorify Him! 
In a system which accepted authority as the guide of life on 

pain of damnation, there was, of course, no room for freedom 
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of any sort, freedom of thought, freedom of affection, or free- 
dom of will. And, as a matter of fact, all these forms of 
freedom were, as far as possible, vigorously suppressed. Free 
inquiry into the laws and nature of the world gave way to a 
timid, scholastic discussion of the meaning of authority. The 
natural affections, though they could not be entirely disowned, 
were grudgingly admitted to a place in life, and even as late as 
the Council of Trent, in the sixteenth century, an anathema 
was pronounced upon any one who should say that the state of 
virginity and celibacy was not better than the state of matri- 
mony. And this is to-day the position of the Roman Catholic 
Church. Above all, free self-determination of the will, possi- 
ble only through free inquiry and free affection, was placed 
under the ban. The medizval church, in part directly, in part 
indirectly through the state, sought to regulate every thought, 
feeling, word, and deed of its members, and of all whom it 
claimed as such. When it was resisted, it shrank from no 


extremes. 
The task of the centuries since the close of the Middle Age 
has been, gradually to remove this yoke of authority, and to 


raise men to freedom of thought, affection, and will—in a 
word, to rational self-guidance, or moral life. This has been 
done, partly through actual resistance to authority, a resistance 
necessitated by social suffering, and partly through discoveries 
in the worlds of nature, history and philosophy. 

The sixteenth century was marked by great advances in all 
directions. The discovery of America, the proof positive of the 
earth’s rotundity, and the Copernican astronomy utterly broke 
up the medizval view of the universe, the science of astrology, 
and the astronomical ethics depending on both, and thus freed 
men from a whole load of ignorance and superstition in mat- 
ters physical and moral. At the same time, the Reformation 
ainong the Germanic nations freed northern Europe from 
papal authority, and introduced the principle of free inquiry 
(without, indeed, recognizing its full import), while the Pagan 
Renaissance among the Latin peoples went far to free the south 
from that nature-distorting asceticism to which much of the 
church’s authority was due, and to make the perfection of 
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human nature, instead of the glory of God, the end of human 
activity. Under the influence of both these movements, edu- 
cation of a human sort spread rapidly, art revived, and the 
human mind advanced toward autonomy. 

The seventeenth century is, unlike the sixteenth, which had 
been largely a period of destruction in matters spiritual, a 
period of reconstruction. Now, not only are the old sciences 
and philosophies put aside, but new sciences and new philoso- 
phies spring up to take their place. And, strange to say, these 
new sciences and philosophies, are all animated by a common 
spirit utterly different from that of the Middle Age. Just at 
the time when the earth, man’s abode, ceased to be regarded as 
the centre of the physical universe, man himself came to be 
regarded as the centre of the spiritual universe. It is this fact 
that makes the modern world, as distinguished from the 
ancient and medieval. Though the meaning of this fact has 
been but slowly coming to consciousness, it is now obvious 
enough to anvone who cares to think. It is this: whereas in 
the older world all truth was tried by an external authority, 
supposed to be revealed, and human reason was relegated to a 
thrall’s place; in the modern world, human reason is elevated 
to the first place, and all authority, nay, even the existence of 
God himself, has to come before its tribunal, and accept its 
verdict. Thus, truth is no longer dependent upon authority 
but authority upon truth. If God cannot prove his existence 
and authority to human reason, then reason—man—will have 
none of them. It would be impossible to overstate the momen- 
tousness of this change. It is not only a change from authority 
to truth, and from faith to science; it is a change from moral 
servitude to moral freedom. For man is free only when reason 
is the ultimate court of appeal. 

This great change is due mainly to two men—the English 
Protestant Locke, and the French Catholic Descartes; but we 
find it in earlier writers—in Hooker and Hobbes, for example. 
Both these latter writers place the origin and, therefore, the 
authority of human society in a social contract, and not in 
divine appointment, and are thus the parents of Rousseau and 
the French Revolution. Locke and Descartes, working on 
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different lines, came practically to the same conclusion, namely, 
that in the human consciousness lie the test and reality of all 
truth, and, therefore, of all life guidance. From them come 
all modern thought, in all its different phases, from the crassest 
materialism to the flimsiest idealism. To the seventeenth cen- 
tury belong Leibniz and Spinoza, Newton and Galileo, Vico 
and Grotius—hence the beginnings of modern science in all its. 
branches. To it also belong the first effective movements 
toward what may be called individualism, which was destined 
to play such a part in the subsequent world. They take their 
rise in Holland, England, Scotland, and find their overt expres- 
sion in the three great anthropocentric movements of the cen- 
tury, the two English revolutions and the foundation of a new 
order of things, whose very essence is individualism, in the 
newly-discovered continent beyond the Western Sea. In all 
these men are more or less blindly asserting their moral rights, 
their right to freedom of action, guided by free reason and 
free affection. If the sixteenth century saw the collapse of 
external spiritual authority and the rise of rationalism, the 
seventeenth saw the collapse of external temporal authority 
and the rise of individualism, backed too by a philosophy which 
showed it to be rational and practicable. 

In the eighteenth century the movements of the two pre- 
vious centuries toward freedom of thought and individualism 
in life were carried to extremes, and a new movement begun, 
what may be called the movement toward economic freedom. 
It is par excellence the century of down-breaking in all the 
spheres of life and thought. Voltaire overthrew thrones with 
a jest, and made belief in revealed authority forever impos- 
sivle; Rousseau discarded all conventionalities and external 
repressive institutions, called for a return to nature, and made 
subjective sentiment the rule of life—individualism with a 
vengeance! Hume, the friend of Rousseau, supplied a philos- 
ophy for all this, by reducing all thought to clusters of impres- 
sions and ideas, and defying these to get beyond themselves 
either to a world of objects, or to a subject. Kant, accepting 
this result, showed how the world that we know, subjects and 
all, can be,built up of these clusters, provided we bring out all 
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that is implicit in them. Goethe, with Titanic nature, showed 
that man works out his own destiny by casting off his limita- 
tions and rising to spiritual freedom among free men—that, 
as Tennyson puts it, “man is man and master of his fate.” 
Lastly, Adam Smith, devoting himself to a sphere of human 
action which thinking men had too long affected to despise, 
demanded freedom in the economic world, asserted that the 
shackles should be struck from the hands of labor, and that 
complete freedom of production and trade should be permitted 
—laissez faire, laissez passer—insisting, with perfect truth, 
that freedom of subsistence is the condition of all other free- 
dom. Meanwhile, individualism, the demand of the individual 
for recognition as an absolute end, found public utterance in 
the two great events of the century, the American and French 
Revolutions, in which men boldly declared that they were the 
lords, not the slaves or tools of institutions, and that any insti- 
tution or law which they could or would acknowledge, on pain 
of denying their manhood, must be the expression of their own 
reason, a means toward the attainment of their own ends, as 
spiritual beings. 

Such, after three hundred years of heroic toil and martyr- 
dom, was the condition of things at the opening of the nine- 
teenth century. One would be glad to be able to say that all the 
movements toward freedom, begun and carried on in those 
years were continued, without interruption, till the present day. 
Some of them have, indeed, been so, and new ones have been 
initiated; but others have suffered a setback and a reaction. 
This was, perhaps, inevitable, and is due to the fact that, in 
the transition from a theological, theocentric and supernatural 
view of the world, to a scientific, anthropocentric and natural 
one, and in the hand-to-hand struggle for individual liberty, 
two things dear to the human heart and essential to its peace 
were lost, to a large extent; (1) the sense of personal eternity 
and immortality, and those hopes that go with it—things 
which had for so long rested upon a supernatural basis, and 
seemed to vanish when this was withdrawn; (2) that settled 
and fixed condition of society which had been attained under 
monarchic institutions, and which had been greatly, disturbed 
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by the inroads of individualism, especially by that great explo- 
sion thereof, the French Revolution. The consequence was 
that, early in the century there set in a strong reaction against 
individualism, both in thought and practice, a reaction in favor 
of faith and supernaturalism, on the one hand, and of mon- 
archy and despotism, on the other. In the Latin countries of 
Europe this took the form of a sentimental neo-Catholicism, 
whose hierophants were men like Bonnet, de Maistre, Chateau- 
briand, and of the Napoleonic empire succeeded by the restora- 
tion of royalty. In the Germanic countries, and in Russia, it 
produced various philosophies whose aim was to make the old 
supernatural religion palatable to awakened reason, and at the 
same time strengthen the hands of monarchies, ultimately 
developing some of them into empires, e. g., Germany. Amer- 
ica was not sensibly affected by any of these things, except by 
some of the reactionary philosophies—Scottish Reidism and 
German Hegelianism. The former, by depreciating human 
reason which seemed to have led to Hume’s sceptical results, 
formed what seemed a vacancy left for revelation, whose con- 
tent, in some form, human nature appeared to demand; and 
the result was eagerly seized upon by the friends of orthodoxy, 
so that not only in Great Britain, but also in America, the Scot- 
tish Philosophy became very widely popular. The latter, which 
frankly called itself a restoration-philosophy, by a firework of 
dialectics and an impudent distortion of the facts of history, 
undertook to show that Christianity, or that fairy changeling 
which it chose to call Christianity (for it had made away with 
the real thing) was the absolute religion; and these again have 
been believed by many champions of orthodoxy both in 
churches and universities. Hegelianism undertook, further, 
to show that the Prussian military state, of which, as professor 
in Berlin, Hegel was an official, was the ideal form of govern- 
ment, and belief in this has, in no small degree, contributed to 
the building up of the German despotic empire. All this the 
restoration-philosophy accomplished at a heavy expense—the 
expense of human individuality, human freedom, human im- 
mortality, and even of God. Hegelianism, whatever its author 
and disciples may say, knows none of these things, being only 
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a framework of logical categories. It has been a great instru- 
ment of reaction, not merely in philosophy and politics, but 
also, and still more so, in economics; for socialism, which is a 
mere return to feudal economics, is simply Hegelianism in eco- 
nomics. Marx merely substituted for Hegel’s dialectic process, 
the process of economic production. But it must be admitted 
that, besides the reactionary philosophy of Hegel, socialism 
has another root in the economic conditions of the time, which 
themselves are a result of advancing science. The application 
of discoveries in physics to machinery for production, transport 
and communication has brought about, in the economic world 
of the country, a condition of things, for which the old eco- 
nomic theories offer no guide, a series of problems for which 
they contain no solution. The workman no longer owns his 
tools, as in former days, and thus becomes inevitably in large 
measure the slave of the man who does. At the same time it 
has become possible for all the world to compete with all the 
world, and since, all other things being equal, the successful 
competitor is he who can obtain his products at the lowest 
wages, there is a continual tendency to make wages lower and 
lower till they reach the starvation point. Of the various 
attempts to remedy these two evils none can be said to have 
proved entirely successful, not even trades-unions or labor- 
unions. The owners of the instruments of production are still 
able to exercise a certain amount of tyranny over the working- 
men, while the latter still lead a precarious life, and are, in 
many cases, subject to dire poverty and suffering. Here social- 
ism steps in and says it can solve both difficulties. It calls upon 
the state to deprive the employers of labor of the instruments 
of production, and so become itself the employer of labor, in 
whichcase, theentire working class, to which then almost every- 
body would belong, would become state officials, and have their 
wages regulated equitably (so it is believed) by the state. In 
this way, economic tyranny, competition, and poverty would 
cease, and the result would be a “cooperative commonwealth,” 
a blessed Utopia. The propounders of this scheme—mostly 
persons to whom true liberty does not seem dear—fail to see 
that, even if poverty could in this way be made to cease (and 
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that is avowedly their chief object), it would be at the expense 
of some of the noblest privileges of the race—of personal lib- 
erty, enterprise, and initiative,—and that it could hardly fail 
to be fatal to all the higher manifestations of intellect and 
affection, to philosophy, science, art and literature. At all 
events, socialism is distinctly a reactionary movement, of the 
same nature as despotism in politics, and ecclesiastical author- 
ity in thought. In all these there is a retrogression from free 
variety in harmony, to dead monotony in authority. 

But in spite of all these reactionary movements, from which 
we are still sadly suffering, in both thought and life, the nine- 
teenth century has been marked by great and manifold progress 
toward freedom, in many and many directions. In the eco- 
nomic world, despite all drawbacks, the working class is in 
every way better off than it was a century ago, and has more 
opportunity and taste for culture; the power and tyranny of 
capital has been curbed and regulated. In the political sphere, 
slavery has been abolished in all civilized countries, and thus 
the dignity of the individual spirit, as an end in itself, univer- 
sally acknowledged. France has returned to republicanism; 
England and Italy have become distinctly democratic; the 
United States has been confirmed in its devotion to freedom; 
a strong movement is at work in favor of suffrage and political 
power for women. Everywhere the reluctance to go to war is 
growing. In the religious world greater advance has been 
made toward toleration and freedom of thought than in any 
period in the world’s history. Persecution for opinion’s sake 
is rapidly becoming a thing of the past. Philosophy, science, 
historic research and literary criticism have combined to assault 
the gloomy Bastille of supernaturalism and revelation, and it 
is now as good as leveled to the ground, albeit the news of that 
fact, with all our newspapers, does not spread very rapidly. 
More and more religion has come to mean a rational ethical 
life suitable to the nature of free spirits. Education has 
increased and spread as never before; illiteracy is rapidly dis- 
appearing. Even our universities, half medizval, half ecclesi- 
astical as they still mostly are, have made considerable advance 
in adapting their instruction to the needs of modern life, and 
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contributing their mite to the cause of freedom. Their num- 
ber, too, especially in this country, has enormously increased. 
Of progress in the arts and sciences one can only say that it has 
been greater in this century than in all the other known cen- 
turies put together. It would be well if the same could be said 
of the science of sciences—philosophy. But alas! it cannot. 
Philosophy since Kant left it, has rather gone backwards than 
forwards, wandering off either into a crude materialism or an 
empty, merely formal idealism. At present it has come almost 
to a standstill, ashamed to go back openly to the absurdities of 
old theology and afraid to go forward openly to pure science 
destitute of theology. It is in a sore strait, and this largely 
owing to the fact that its professors mostly occupy paid posi- 
tions in unemancipated colleges and universities. There are 
no free-lances hardly nowadays in thought, no Brunos, Spino- 
zas, Schopenhauers. Yet there are not wanting signs of better 
things. Biology, physiology and psychology, which at present 
try to usurp the field of philosophy, may justify themselves by 
asserting, as they may with truth, that they are preparing the 
material for a truer system of philosophy than any that ever 
before appeared. If philosophy is the unification by reason of 
the world presented to it in consciousness, then every fresh 
discovery in science, every gap filled in that world, is an 
advance toward a complete philosophy. So that we have good 
reason to hope well even of philosophy in the next century. 

We stand now at the end of a century looking backward with 
mingled joy and regret, and forward with mingled hope and 
anxiety. What has been done in the past centuries we have 
glanced at and tried to estimate; what remains to be done, that 
can be done, in that which is approaching, we must now con- 
sider. That is its task. And we may say at once that, since 
the task of all the centuries is to raise mankind, every member 
of it, to complete and actual moral freedom, which rests upon 
insight, just affection, and strong will, realizing themselves in 
a social order, the task of the twentieth is to perform its share 
in that. And it can do this only by carrying on those move- 
ments toward moral freedom which were set afoot in the past, 
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and doing its best to crush out all reactionary movements 
toward unfreedom spiritual or temporal. 

And, first and foremost, it must begin with a rejuvenated 
philosophy. Starting from the basis of Kant, from whom, 
barring a few inconsistencies, there is no getting away, avoid- 
ing the mistakes and misrepresentations of his more famous 
followers, and taking advantage of all that has been revealed 
by the sciences of evolution, in nature and culture, it must seek 
to unify the world in the only way possible—throush the unity 
of the human spirit—without assuming any other principle of 
unity, God, nature, or the like. If such exist, that will appear 
in the process of unification. 

The new philosophy will, of necessity, be an endeavor to 
account for the world as the evolution of consciousness and its 
content, or, more strictly, of the world as the content of a con- 
sciousness; for such is the only world we can speak of or 
know. In truth, if we consider carefully, we shall see that the 
world is nothing more than a complex of feelings grouped and 
distinguished in time and space with reference to the satisfac- 
tion of desire. If we ask how it has been evolved, and what is 
its moving principle, we shall be compelled to say that it is due 
to desire, the only prime mover conceivable, seeking its own 
satisfaction. Desire is the Absolute, the primal fact in the uni- 
verse, the principle that accounts for the whole. Considering 
further, we shall come to see that such an Absolute implies a 
number of individuals, monads of desire, incommunicable, and 
therefore, indestructible, each seeking satisfaction through all 
the rest, and in so doing, evolving the physical world, which is 
the result of manifold desires seeking satisfaction through 
mutual aid. Nay, we may go further, and show that the moral 
world, with all its institutions,—a world which it has been cus- 
tomary to set over against the physical, as governed by entirely 
different principles—is evolved by a continuation of the same 
process, and that there is no break or gulf between them. We 
shall then recognize that morality itself is nothing more than 
the effort to satisfy to the full the desire that we, each of us, 
have; and since this can be done only through the satisfaction 


of all other desires, that the completest selfishness is also the 
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completest unselfishness; that hedonism and rigorism, egoism 
and altruism are the same thing. 

I cannot here enter further into the details of this philoso- 
phy, though it would not be difficult to work these out into 
lucidity. I merely wish to show in general its nature, method, 
and moral results, and to insist that without a philosophy, that 
is a completely rational account of the world, eschewing faith, 
agnosticism and every form of unintelligence, we cannot make 
any sure-footed progress at all. Before we can deal confidently 
with the world and our relations to it, that is, before we can 
live an open-eyed life, we must understand the world, includ- 
ing ourselves, or better ourselves including the world. It is 
all very well to say that a good life is worth striving for on its 
own account, and that no philosophy is needed in order to do 
that; but those who do so forget that without a philosophy it 
is impossible to say what a good life is, without falling back 
upon mere popular opinion or prejudice—a poor resort. Thus, 
then, the first and most fundamental task of the coming cen- 
tury is the elaboration of a philosophy of the world in con- 
sciousness. This cannot be too strongly insisted upon; for 
without it our best efforts are mere gropings in the dark, with- 
out clue and without aim; and whatever is without aim 
is without inspiration. And along with this philosophy 
must go an utter repudiation of everything that conflicts with 
it, no matter what authority it may claim. All pretended reve- 
lation, all supernaturalism, all unintelligible dogmas and mys- 
teries, all religions that cannot make good their claims at the 
tribunal of reason, and romantic and sentimental views of life, 
all agnosticism must be quietly but resolutely brushed aside. 
We must live by truth and truth alone. If it be insisted that 
without supernatural religion we know nothing of immortal- 
ity, that must be resolutely denied; for philosophy, when dis- 
burdened of theology, is fully capable of showing that the self- 
conscious being is above time. In continuing to palter with 
the dogmas of Christian supernaturalism to the exclusion of 
nobler things, we are disloyal to truth and to all the best inter- 
ests of humanity. Nay, we are even disloyal to the first prin- 
ciples of the government under which we live. For while Chris- 
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tianity finds the source of all authority in a will external to 
man’s, this government finds it in man’s. The former leaves 
man a slave, the latter makes him free. Between the two there 
is nO compromise or truce possible, and the attempt to make 
such brings only confusion and complication such as retards 
our progress at the present day. The simple truth is that this 
republic is, in principle, a religion far nobler, and far more 
full of promise, than any that has ever before appeared on the 
face of the earth. It alone acknowledges man to be the source 
of moral authority, hence to be a free being, the carver of his 
own eternal destiny. Well did Washington say, in an early 
document, that this is in no sense a Christian country. It is 
something far higher than that: it is the country for the reali- 
zation of divine humanity—the type and foreshadow of the 
only heaven that is conceivable. We might, indeed, fairly say 
that the task of the twentieth century, and of all the succeeding 
ones, is simply the realization of the ideal of individual free- 
dom, involving self-existence, that lies at the basis of our re- 
public. That ideal implies that the divine is not a single spirit, 
of which all other spirits, so-called, are merely creations, that 
is, self-less phenomena, but that it is a republic of self-existent 
spirits, each seeking the realization of its desires through 
love, through intimacy with all the rest, and finding its 
heaven in such intimacy. Such a republic ours endeavors 
to be, and as such it is the expression of the ultimate 
and absolute religion. For us, and perhaps for us alone, true 
patriotism and true religion are identical. And this we have 
half recognized in a curious way. We have disallowed exter- 
nal divine authority in our government, and we have refused 
to let supernatural religion be taught in our public schools ; but 
yet we have not openly introduced into either the religion of 
free spirit, the religious ideal upon which all our institutions 
rest. Thus our state and our schools are without religious 
sanctions, except such as they surreptitiously borrow from a 
religion of external authority utterly alien to them in spirit, 
and continually tending to overthrow them. This sad condi- 
tion of things it is part of the task of the approaching century 
to put an end to, wiping out that distracting and confusing 
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dualism of church and state, of religious and civic life, which 
robs the former of content, and the latter of enthusiasm, thus 
degrading both. In the future American republicanism must 
be not merely a system of politics, but also a religion, the sole 
and sufficient religion of every American free citizen. As a 
religion, it will not only continually labor and tend to validate 
the rights of every individual spirit, as an end to itself and as 
a contributor to all other ends, and so to do away with all those 
pitiful conflicts that, for the sake of half-animal enjoyments, 
range class against class, giving rise to such morbid phenomena 
as socialism and anarchism, both subversive of true freedom, 
but it will also show us that this temporal life of ours on earth 
is a necessary phase of eternal life, which will and must be just 
what we, with our knowledge, love, and will desire that it shall 
be. 

In order that our philosophy may be truly a unified account 
of the evolving world, we must labor unremittingly to know, 
that is, to arrange and classify the facts and processes of that 
world. And this means that one important part of the coming 
century’s task will be to “make knowledge circle with the 
winds,” to turn everybody into a devoted student. It is truly 
amazing how few people in our time are real students, how 
many know almost nothing of the view of existence revealed by 
modern science and philosophy; for how many the world is a 
meaningless show, full of grim hobgoblins, among which they 
stagger round in doubt or, at best, in blind faith, or yet blinder 
agnosticism. At first sight it seems preposterous to say that 
everybody must become a student, and it is sneeringly asked: 
How can people who have to spend all their time and energy 
in earning a bare livelihood find time or energy to be students? 
And yet that is the only condition on which the ideal of our 
nation can ever become a reality. This nation owes it to every 
one of its citizens to see to it that he has time and strength 
left to be a student. That is simple justice. And one of the 
tasks of the century must be to make that possible. It is not 
very long since the notion that every person should be taught 
to write and cipher was scouted as an impossible chimera. To- 
day this is almost an accomplished fact, and the state recog- 
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nizes that, in simple justice, it owes this to its citizens. Now 
that we have attained universal common-school education, we 
must proceed and make universal college education a fact. I 
do not say that the state should undertake to give this educa- 
tion; far from it! but I do say that the state should insist upon 
every one of its citizens being raised to that grade of intelli- 
gence which renders its own existence, as what it claims to be, 
a government by and for free men, permanently possible, and 
should remove all economic and other obstacles that stand in 
the way of this. Citizenship should be a college degree, and 
the only degree, and all persons who have not taken it should 
be denied all share in political power. That is only justice to 
them, as well as to other citizens; for to put political power 
into the hands of those who do not understand the purpose and 
meaning of political institutions is the height of injustice and 
stupidity. 

From what has been said, it must be evident that the educa- 
tional task of the twentieth century cannot be performed with- 
out a great change in our present economic conditions; since 
under these such education is impossible. They must be 
replaced by others which will make it possible for every parent 
to give his children a college education. How is this to be 
done? The readiest answer will be, By socialism. But we 
have already seen that this involves the loss of the very thing 
for which the state exists, personal liberty. Some other way 
must, therefore, be found, which shall preserve the rights of 
free individuality, and yet insure it the material conditions for 
self-development. And this way, it seems to me, can be reached 
under the same circumstances that would render socialism pos- 
sible; that is, when the majority of the people are convinced 
that such way ought to be found and are prepared to make the 
necessary sacrifices. The great economic task of the coming 
century will consist in bringing this conviction home to the 
great body of the people, and preparing them for the needed 
progress. And this can be done only by introducing a new 
ideal of life, and a new valuation of the things that enter into 
it. This must be the outcome of our new philosophy, which by 
showing us that the only thing truly valuable in existence is 
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spiritual perfection, and the only heaven the community of 
saints, that is, the intimacy of free, pure, wise, loving, and 
beneficent spirits, must induce us to transfer the interest which 
we now attribute to material wealth, to that for which wealth 
is merely a means. Then people, instead of entering upon bus- 
iness for the vulgar purpose of acquiring wealth for selfish 
comfort and vain display, will do so in order to obtain culture 
for themselves and families and to aid their fellows in doing 
the same. Their aim in the employment of labor will be, not 
to lower, but to raise wages; or better still, to give no wages 
at all, but a share and an interest in their business itself. They 
will ask themselves, not, How many material things can I 
possess ? but, How many men can I enable to rise to the heights 
of spiritual culture and to live lives worthy of immortal beings, 
worthy of the deepest friendship and love? To-day men’s 
chief interest is in things, and not in men; real devoted friend- 
ship is a thing almost unknown. But surely there is something 
exceedingly uncultured and vulgar in the character of people 
who are willing to surround themselves with impudent lux- 
ury which in no way contributes to their spiritual elevation, 
while they allow perhaps hundreds of men and women in the 
immediate neighborhood to struggle on darkly in poverty, 
ignorance, and vice, which utterly unfit them for all the nobler 
forms of spiritual intimacy, for all the joys of heaven. There 
is something truly hideous in all this, and it is only our famil- 
iarity with it that prevents us from rising up in indignation 
against it. 

I say then that the economic task of the twentieth century 
is to convince men and women of the true meaning and func- 
tion of material possessions, to show them that the real 
“wealth of nations” is a body of cultured citizens, rich in 
knowledge, love, and will, not a mass of material things owned 
by a pack of spiritual boors. When this conviction has been 
reached, and each man makes the culture of all his chief end, 
then there will be no need for enslaving socialism; then the 
conflicts between capital and labor will cease, and with them 
other minor difficulties, such as the servant question, the land 
question, and the currency question. 
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I have thus, I think, enumerated the main departments of the 
task of the twentieth century. What I have said may be 
recapitulated in a few words. The task before us is (1) to 
come to clearness with regard to the nature and destiny of 
man, by an appeal to science, and an eschewing of all authority 
however hoary, and (2) having discovered that he is an eternal 
being, destined to grow forever in knowledge, love, and will, 
through deeper and ever deeper relations to his fellow-beings, 
whose interaction constitutes the world, to supply the condi- 
tions most favorable to this growth, by making it the conscious 
aim of every member of the race. A serious effort to perform 
this task would initiate a new era in the world’s history—the 
era of divine humanity, the era of the “Eternal Gospel” and of 
the “Holy Spirit,” so long foreshadowed by poet and sage, 
and let no one say that, in eschewing authority and revelation, 
we are diminishing the hopes of men, or accepting a lower 
ideal of heroism and sainthood than has existed in the past. 
Far from it! We are turning hopes into certainties, and call- 
ing, for the first time in the world’s history, for true morality 
—a morality which extends to every faculty of .the human 
being, in all his relations with himself and fellows, and which 
looks forward to no reward which it can possibly miss, since 
that reward is itself. Furthermore, let no one say that such a 
life-view leaves nothing to the imagination, makes no place for 
art or poetry. The very reverse is true. By removing those 
grotesque and stereotyped imaginings of the future life, which 
dwarfed and stiffened the fancy, and contracted the field of 
ideal art, it throws open to imagination and art the entire field 
of possible spiritual achievement and spiritual bliss, and invites 
them to construct ever higher and more varied ideals of human 
nobility and human intimacy. For what is art but the depic- 
tion of the triumph of spirit, revealed to enthusiasm as beauty, 
as that form of existence which needs no excuse. 

I suppose there is no difference of opinion with regard to 
the task of the future: it is to do away with poverty, ignorance, 
and vice, and to raise men to spiritual culture and freedom, 
to make of earth what we would wish heaven to be. But two 
questions still face us: (1) How shall this condition be 
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brought about, and (2) What sort of social order does it 
imply? We shall treat them in this order. 

As to the former: the task before us demands, first of all, 
apostles, earnest devoted men, who, having risen to a clear in- 
sight into man’s nature and his eternal destiny, and recognized 
that as the only end worth working for, are ready to devote 
themselves, body and soul, like Paul of old, to its attainment. 
But alas! this demand is not easily met. Men of real earnest- 
ness in regard to spiritual attainment are to-day rare as per- 
haps never before. The day of spiritual heroism seems to have 
passed. Everyone is eager to find somewhere to lay his head, 
some comfortable nook or niche in which he may be free from 
struggie and the need for great moral initiative. There is 
moral and intellectual cowardice almost everywhere. There 
is, indeed, a widely spread sentiment of kindliness, miscalled 
humanity, which would be pleased to see every human being 
placed beyond the reach of pain and struggle, beyond the need 
of strong willing, and the world reduced to an easy-going, 
thoughtless garden of dalliance; but the fiery enthusiasm for 
human worth, for the divine-human ideal, where do we find 
it? And yet that is what must be found ere the task of the 
twentieth century can begin. Somewhere there must be found 
a small devoted band of men and women of fearless character, 
clear philosophic insight, and mighty spiritual love, who, living 
a divine life in their relations to each other, shall labor, with 
all the strength that is in them, to lift their fellows into the 
same divine life. Forming a “settlement” in some city or 
town, they must preach and teach and toil, not merely among 
the poor and needy, but also, and perhaps chiefly, among the 
well-to-do, until they have impressed upon them the true ideal 
of life as struggle for spiritual worth—for insight and love 
and will—and conjured up before them the picture of the new 
heavens and the new earth, the scene of the ever-deepening 
intimacy of pure, free spirits. They must make their settle- 
ment the very centre of the city’s life, its school, its college, 
its university, its church, its ethical society, and its theatre, all 
in one, all guided by the same lofty aim. They must endeavor 
to withdraw those that join them from the world that is, with 
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its selfishness, its vanity, its love of show and foolish, aimless 
amusement, and make them the first citizens of the world that 
is to come, with its friendship, its simplicity, and its active 
interest in all worthy things. They must interest themselves 
in all social movements and endeavor to give them a spiritual 
turn. They must establish an institution which shall do for the 
natural, freedom-guided life of the future what the church 
undertook to do for the authority-awed life of the past. And 
they will have much to learn from the church, above all, its 
discipline, and its care for souls, adding thereto the care of 
bodies. Discipline is the backbone of every gospel that has any 
chance of success. All great religions, Buddhism, Judaism, 
Christianity, Islam, have been, above all, disciplines, institu- 
tions for training the affections and the will, as well as the 
intellect. There is no worthy religion that does not set its fol- 
lowers a great task, demanding self-abnegation and heroic 
endeavor. Through such task alone does man become aware 
of his divinity, and blest in that awareness. And, after all, 
discipline is the nurse of freedom. We have to be trained to 
be free, in any sense in which freedom has any value. 

When our little knot of men and women have fully 
established themselves in one city, have increased in numbers, 
and have learned by experience what regulations, forms, and 
activities are most conducive to their ends, they will send out 
bands of apostles to establish settlements in other cities, just 
as the medizval monasteries did, until gradually the whole 
nation and, finally, the whole world, is leavened with the new 
spirit—the spirit that underlies our American institutions— 
buried, at present, alas! how deep! 

As to our second question, relating to the future form of 
social life, it is not easy to give it a definite answer. That it 
will be different from the present form, is very certain: that 
is already giving way under the pressure of circumstances. 
The family, living in its isolated abode, with its servants, 
regarded and treated as inferiors, its private kitchen, laundry, 
and dining room, its exclusive parties, and the rest, belongs 
to an obsolete, inhumane, and un-American order of things, 
against which the apartment-house, and the family-hotel, are 
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clear protests. No less so is the summer-hotel, where many 
families that in winter occupy separate houses, meet at a com- 
mon table, and in a common drawing-room, and seem thor- 
oughly to enjoy it. All this, I think, points to the conclusion 
that the type of future life will be the monastery, with the 
family, instead of the individual, for its unit. Such a mode of 
life would solve many difficulties—the servant question, the 
questions of the poor and the unemployed, and so forth. It 
would afford that combination of society and solitude which is 
best for man: it would enable families of moderate means to 
share and enjoy much, not accessible to them in their isolation, 
good art, good music, good literature, good conversation, etc., 
etc. It would be most civilizing and humanizing in its effect. 
The old, ascetic, other-worldly, nature-mutilating monasteries 
have almost passed away, with the view of life which gave 
them birth; but it may be that they will revive under a new 
form to meet the needs of the higher, humaner, completer life 
that is to be. Yet all this is merely a suggestion, a surmise. 
No one can at present tell with certainty, what the form of 
twentieth century life will be. Only one thing, I think, is cer- 
tain. The family, as a moral institution, will attain increased 
significance; as the chief centre of the efforts of all its mem- 
bers, the goal of a man’s business ambition, and the main out- 
let for his wealth, it will sink in importance as it ought, and 
give place to a larger object of interest. The man whose labor 
and thought are expended altogether on his family, is only one 
step above the man who labors and plans only for himself. A 
man is often an angel to his family and a demon to all the rest 
of the world. The diamonds for the wife often cost the bread 
of the poor. This should not be so. 

This is not the first time I have spoken of these things, these 
aspirations and hopes. They are my daily and hourly com- 
panions. But I seldom find that they meet with much response, 
when I speak them out. They mean toil of mind and body; 
they mean courage, independence, self-abnegation, a laying 
down of one’s own life and a taking up of that of the world; 
they mean willingness to undergo obloquy, neglect, derision; 
they mean dying in order to live. And for these things there 
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are few people, in this morally unheroic and self-seeking 
time, prepared. Everyone feels that his task is the attainment 
of temporal well-being for himself; and so the task of the 
centuries, the task of eternity hardly appeals to him. Nay, he 
is often fain to forget that there is any eternity, and so is con- 
tent to live the life of the ephemeron. But this cannot always 
be so. Even in this matter-ridden time, and even as a reaction 
against materialism, there must soon arise a few people for 
whom the interests of eternity shall outbid the interests of time, 
and an apostolate be found to begin the task of the twentieth 
century. 


“For unto each man his handiwork, unto each a crown, 
The just Fate gives; 
Whoso takes upon him the world’s life, and his own lays down, 
He dying so, lives. 


Whoso bears the whole heaviness of the wronged world’s weight, 
And puts it by, 

It is well with him suffering though he face man’s fate: 
How should he die? 


Seeing death hath no part in him any more, no power 
Upon his head. 

He hath bought his eternity with a little hour, 
And is not dead. 


For an hour, if ye look for him, he is no more found, 
For one hour’s space; 

Then ye lift up your eyes to him, and behold him crowned, 
A deathless face. 


On the mountains of memory, by the world’s well-springs, 
In all men’s eyes, 
Where the light of the life of him is on all past things: 
' Death only dies.”* 
Tuomas DAVIDSON. 





*Swinburne, Super Flumina Babylonis. 
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SOCIALISTIC IMPERIALISM. 
I. 


Some liberals with socialistic leanings and a few professed 
socialists support the South African war and the Imperialism 
it embodies by two arguments which deserve attention. The 
first runs as follows: If an individual member of society, own- 
ing land, neglects to develop its natural resources or so uses it 
as to make it a public nuisance, or refuses permission to the 
public to utilize it for fair compensation, it is admitted that 
society has a right to compel him to refrain from such neglect 
or abuse and to deprive him of the control of his property if 
he resists. This is done on general principles of utility, 
amounting in extreme cases to necessity. The modern State 
so interprets the maxim, Salus republicae suprema lex, as to 
interfere more and more with the rights of individual property, 
not merely in land but in other sorts, on the ground that cer- 
tain exercises of these rights are not self-regarding actions but 
are social wrongs. In similar fashion, runs the argument, 
if a nation or the government of a nation holding possession of 
a piece of territory refuses to utilize fully its resources or to 
permit others to do so or otherwise makes itself a nuisance 
to its neighbors, or to the international public, the sacred 
rights of nationality ought not to protect it from coercion im- 
posed on behalf of the general good of nations. The Trans- 
vaal, it is contended, was such a State; it would not develop 
its resources properly nor would it let others develop them; 
its backward civilization was a contamination and a menace to 
the States around it. The conquest and annexation of the 
Transvaal by Great Britain is justified on the ground that the 
world will be gainers by a just, settled and effective adminis- 
tration of the country and that Great Britain, as the nearest 
neighbor and as otherwise the power most competent for such 
a task, may regard herself as delegated by the civilized world 
to perform this task. 

Now, with the general principle which underlies this ar- 
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gument no one but an individualist of the old school can quar- 
rel. It cannot seriously be maintained that any group of in- 
habitants, by virtue of mere priority of occupation, or because 
they have for a certain time exercised government over a 
territory, would have a right (save perhaps in a strictly legal 
international sense) to neglect or abuse resources, the utiliza- 
tion of which might be an urgent need to the world at large. 
An extreme case rightly tests the issue. An inundation over 
the land of a nation causes it to be over-populated, or some 
persistent disease impairs its food supply, while beyond its 
national border lies rich land untilled and this by people be- 
longing to some neighboring nation. An international court 
of equity would certainly accord to the people of the former 
State a right to use the land of the latter, and if necessary 
would enforce that right. If this holds in an extreme case, 
does it not hold of cases less extreme, where the need and the 
public utility of coercion are less? 

This is clear. But let us see what is admitted. For the 
justification of such coercion we assume the existence of an 
International Court which represents the general good of 
nations, as distinct from the good of any particular nation; 
the right accorded to the needy nation is not a “natural” right 
but is international and rational in origin. To say that a na- 
tion, asserting its own needs in its own case without an express. 
commission from the “international,” has a right to apply, 
either on its own behalf or professedly for the general good, 
any such coercion, is to lapse into a national individualism 
which is as false as the individualism of absolute personal 
rights within the single nation. 

Now, neither Great Britain nor any other imperial power, 
pleading “the general good” as a motive and result of its ter- 
ritorial aggressions, received a mandate or a sanction from 
any such International Court. In point of fact there exists 
no organized or recognized mode of expression of the general 
will of nations. So far as that will finds form in personal ex- 
pression through diplomacy and the press, instead of sancti- 
fying, it condemns each aggressive action of Great Britain, 
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Russia, Germany and America. It may, indeed, be a gain for 
world-civilization that Great Britain should annex the Boer 
Republics, Germany Strassburg, Russia Manchuria and so 
forth, but no recognition of this gain is given by Christendom 
which, as far as in it lies, condemns such acts as motived in 
each case by selfish greed and fraught with gain only to the 
aggressor. Though envy may bias judgment, there is no 
reason to doubt that the general sense of the civilized world 
regards our annexation in South Africa as wanton theft com- 
mitted by a stronger power against a weaker, and nowise as 
designed to secure any general good. 

To this it may be replied: “The fact that there exists no 
organized form of the reasonable expression of the interna- 
tional will must not deter Great Britain or any other nation 
from doing what she genuinely believes to be for the general 
good. If in any rude society regular processes of justice are 
not established, a man is justified in taking the law into his 
own hands; and his action must be judged upon the actual 
merits of the case. The admitted fact that the bias of personal 
interest will be present in such a case need not disqualify a 
man from punishing a wrong, or forcibly abating a nuisance, 
when no appeal is open to an impartial tribunal.”’ So here it is 
asserted that we are justified in annexing the Boer Republics 
because this action, though repudiated and condemned by the 
current unorganized and irrational sentiment of other nations, 
makes really for the general good of nations. The fact that we 
make some particular national gain for ourselves, or avenge 
some particular national injury, though it may naturally rouse 
suspicions regarding the net result of annexation, must not be 
allowed to prevent recognition of the actual world-gain of this 
policy. The Boer Republics, passing from incompetent into 
competent administration, will in fact, by the sound develop- 
ment of their resources and the freedom of access and security 
of life and property afforded by the British flag, yield gains in 
which all nations must participate. “Such an action,” it is 
maintained, “is really international, in that it helps to realize 
a truly enlightened world policy, the ‘real’ or rational will of 
the community of nations.” 
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Here again the general reasoning, while it remains hypothet- 
ical, is impregnable; but its application is riddled by illicit par- 
ticular assumptions. It is admitted that no act of aggressive 
imperialism is sanctioned by the direct expression of an inter- 
national will. Can it be seriously maintained that considera- 
tion of the international gain, as distinguished from the selfish 
national gain, plays any considerable part as a motive in the 
policy of the expanding nation? Is it contended, in the par- 
ticular instance of the Boer Republic that the good of any 
entity larger than the British Empire exercises any influence 
whatever in determining the act of annexation? The consid- 
eration that such wider good is consistent with, or incidental 
on, the pursuance of our selfish national end, though it is not 
present as a conscious determination of policy, surely borders 
on a region of most dangerous casuistry. If we are justified, 
in default of any constituted court of justice, in actine as 
judges in our own case, it is surely essential to show that some 
consideration transcending our own private gain, operates 
consciously in our minds as a standard of utility. 

Before a stronger farmer, on a frontier where no regular 
justice is established, can rightly compel a neighboring farmer 
to adopt a more enlightened method of working and of living, 
and on his proving refractory, can shoot him down and seize 
his farm, a case of overwhelming strength must be made out, 
and, on his proving refractory, can shoot him down and seize 
ercing farmer will not be the sole gainer by his policy of force. 
Against a man or a nation acting as judge and executioner in 
its own cause there must always lie the onus of showing that it 
is not dominated, though it may be influenced, by purely self- 
regarding motives. It cannot be presumed that a course of 
action which is profitable to the stronger coercive nation 
will by some general process of international reactions prove 
profitable to the world in general, or that such profit, if it 
emerges, can safely be taken to overbalance the injury which 
such coercion always inflicts and which is graver where it 
appears, as it always does, to be the persecution of a weaker by 
a stronger nation. 

The Utilitarianism which argues that because Egypt has 
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been a direct material gainer by our seizure of its government, 
that seizure was justified, though that gain was in no sense the 
directing motive of our seizure, is a short-sighted utilitarian- 
ism, because it ignores the utility of faith among nations, and 
the injury which the violation of distinct national pledges 
inflicts upon the moral relations between nations. 

So, in the annexation of the Boer Republics, there is no 
evidence that we have been actuated in the policy by any con- 
sideration broader than a short-sighted calculation of British 
imperial interests, or that any broader interests are in fact 
likely to be subserved. The case for international good could 
hardly be weaker. The only material resources of the Trans- 
vaal which are known to exist were already in rapid course of 
development; nothine is gained by increasing the rate of out- 
put, nor indeed can it seriously be held that the occupation of 
capital and labor in these mining industries is a world-gain at 
all—it is rather a world-loss. Apart from the mines and the 
mining population it is not even pretended that any political 
issues would have arisen grave enough to warrant the expendi- 
ture of blood and money which has occurred, even from con- 
siderations of a purely British policy. It is difficult to show 
that even Great Britain will make any net industrial or political 
gain through annexation either on a short or a long range 
focus of utility: it is impossible to show that the transfer of 
power from the self-governing burghers to the British crown 
confers or will confer any general gain to the world, or that 
any slight industrial gain which might arise from more effi- 
cient development of the annexed countries will not be imme- 
diately outweighed by the cynical repudiation of our policy as 
it was defined at the outbreak of hostilities, and by the distrust 
and indignation which our conduct has aroused in every nation 
of the world. 

The case of the South African War and Annexation is made 
still worse by the special circumstances. I have admitted that 
a nation may take justice into its own hands when no court of 
international iustice exists, though it can only justify war and 
annexation by the clearest evidence of necessity. But in the 
South African business we have debarred ourselves from 
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pleading that we are in reality the executive of a sound world- 
policy in pursuance of the general good of nations, by refusing 
to have recourse to a method of arbitration which, though not 
a perfect instrument of the general will of nations, is the best 
instrument available, and that upon our own recent admission. 
A Court of Arbitration for the determination of the whole 
issue might not have been constituted with absolute impartial- 
ity, but it must at any rate have been less partial than an appeal 
to the arbitrament of arms. The reason given for our refusal 
to arbitrate is conclusive against any pretence that our policy 
of imperial aggression is really designed for, or fraught with, 
the general good of the world. We refused to arbitrate on the 
ground that we had in the past forced upon the Transvaal 
terms of technical political inferiority. The Transvaal govern- 
ment disputed and denied the application of these terms: the 
issue resting upon the interpretation of written conventions. 
These conventions we refused to submit to a Court of Arbitra- 
tion, although recently at The Hague we had expressly 
assented to a doctrine which assigned the interpretation of 
documents expressing international relations as a proper prov- 
ince of arbirtation. It is true that by making the exclusion of 
the Transvaal a condition of our entering the Conference, and 
by refusing the assent to the arbitration proposals, save on the 
condition that no outside powers could be admitted to their 
benefits without the unanimous sanction of the signatory pow- 
ers, we had excluded the Transvaal from claiming arbitration 
as a technical right. But our assent to The Hague proposals 
is a complete admission of the ethics of the case, and carries 
precisely the same moral condemnation of our forceful policy, 
as if the Transvaal had been a full participant at the Confer- 
ence. If any reader is disposed to evade the point by falling 
back upon the fact that the Boers opened hostilities, it is suffi- 
cient to remind him that the words used by the British repre- 
sentative at Pretoria some time before the war, “Her Majesty’s 
government will, if necessary, press their demands by force,” 
form an adequate statement of our intentions. 
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II. 


It is a law of modern industry that the big business swal- 
lows up the smaller business, and that a number of small busi- 
nesses coalesce in order to work more cheaply and more profi- 
tably: instead of a large number of little industrial units we 
find a smaller number of large units, and this process of com- 
bination or absorption proceeds until a few gigantic trade 
competitors find competition such a costly, wasteful thing that 
they decide to put an end to it by a culminating act of combina- 
tion. This law, it is suggested, is likewise applicable to the 
business of government: small states federate or combine, 
big states swallow and absorb their smaller or weaker neigh- 
bors; a few big empires rapidly extend their areas, putting 
down the constant internecine struggles and substituting a 
rivalry of a few great political bodies which only indulge in 
occasional warfare, and which, in time, when the whole desira- 
ble territory of the earth is partitioned between them, will 
come to terms with one another and secure a peaceful federa- 
tion of the world. This process is going on apace in the his- 
tory of modern empires: each step of aggression or coercion 
may seem indefensible, but after all the absorption of smaller 
by larger states, of backward by civilized states, is an inevitable 
operation and makes for net economy in government. It is on 
the whole desirable that those nations who have best developed 
the arts of effective government shall extend the practice of 
those arts over the widest possible area. The larger an empire 
is the better and the more economically it can be administered, 
if due regard be paid to the special needs of provinces and 
districts under a properly devised form of local self-govern- 
ment with a system of central checks. It is entirely a matter 
of business organization, and the nation which shows most 
capacity for this work should undertake it. Great Britain, 
developing sound political methods, based on no vague abstract 
theories of government, but upon careful experience of all sorts 
and conditions of men, is able to find trained administrators of 
incorruptible honesty who shall ingraft these sound methods 
upon the new states which pass under her control. A capable 
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and honest public service, equal justice for all men, greater 
security against external foes and intestine strife and more 
practical freedom of the individual than is found under any 
other government—such are the business advantages offered 
on the prospectus of Great Britain unlimited. Other civilized 
nations in proportion to their ability to apply the arts of gov- 
ernment may participate, but since the Anglo-Saxon race has 
gone further and succeeded better than any other, it is well 
that she should do as much of it as possible. 

The case of the Boer Republics is admirably to the point. 
Africa south of the Zambesi is physically and economically one 
country, the same race combinations occupy the different states, 
the same social and political problems present themselves for 
solution: a political federation of all these states is inevitable 
and desirable, it should take place under the British flag and 
the sooner the better. This political ideal, conceived by Lord 
Carnarvon more than twenty-five years ago, has now been 
realized by a later master-builder of the British empire. 

Now this simple business view of imperial expansion is sus- 
picious for its very simplicity, and when we see what it assumes 
on the one hand, and ignores on the other, the suspicion deep- 
ens into condemnation. 

The big business analogy makes two assumptions, first that 
politics is rightly regarded as a business, secondly that it be- 
longs to a class of businesses to which no limit of advantageous 
growth can be assigned. Let us take the second first. It is not 
true that there exists a law of general application in the eco- 
nomic world, according to which small businesses are swal- 
lowed by larger businesses and these again by larger still, the 
process terminating in a single giant business which secures 
industrial peace under the form of a private or public monop- 
oly. In some trades, and in some branches of other trades, this 
law of economy by combination is operative until complete 
unity is attained. In many trades combination and growth of 
business form is attended by profitable economy up to a cer- 
tain point, but bevond that point each increase of size and 
restraint of competition causes unwholesome corpulency with 
loss of vigor and capacity of progress. In many trades no such 
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tendency is seen: businesses are small and numerous and 
remain so for sound reasons of economy. Of course, every- 
where, certain economies attend growth in the size of business, 
but they are attended by certain causally related defects, and 
the net economy is different in every trade. Is government a 
business of which we can safely predict that every increase in 
its area is attended by greater economy and efficiency? In 
order to answer this question we must ask another: What is 
the essential character of the businesses which grow to the 
largest size with most advantage? The answer is quite clear: 
Adaptability to minute routine, to mechanical organization, 
for the supply of the common needs of large masses of con- 
sumers. To some it may seem that government in eminently 
a business of this order. Justice, security to person and prop- 
erty, and other protective services, which are the first chief 
objects of government are, it may appear, essentially of a rou- 
tine character. In one sense this is true, in another false. The 
“commodities” supplied by the official classes who constitute 
the administrative side of government, justice, security, etc., 
are distinctively routine, conformable to rigid rules and of 
certain fixed sorts and sizes. Just in so far, therefore, as there 
exist tolerable homogeneity and constancy in the needs of citi- 
zens which these public commodities are designed to supply, 
do we get really efficient government: ideal justice, exact 
security, etc., are not obtained, but the official measures are 
fairly applicable. However big the area of a really homo- 
geneous population might be, it is arguable that the area of 
government might so expand as to cover it, and perhaps even 
to develop increased efficiency and economy in doing so. What 
reallv limits the expansibility of a governmental area is that 
which limits the growth of a routine business, the necessity of 
satisfying the needs of heterogeneous and changing markets. 
The notion that there are certain common brands of “justice,” 
“freedom,” “civilization,” which can profitably, or even possi- 
bly, be imposed upon widely divergent types of peoples so as to 
satisfy their needs, is a dangerous fallacy. The notion that 
even what are called “the elements of justice” are the same 
everywhere, and that therefore a just British civil servant can 
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be safely trusted to satisfy the demands of justice in India or 
China, only survives on account of the inherent incapacity of 
English people for the study of psychology and the lack of 
imagination which disables them from understanding the psy- 
chical temperaments and valuations of other peoples. A Brit- 
ish lawyer imposing British “elements of justice” in China 
would in every concrete case offend the ethical susceptibilities 
and violate the elementary sense of right in the best men of the 
Chinese community. It is, indeed, universally admitted, how 
utterly all European nations fail to understand that delicate 
multiform thing which is rudely generalized as “the Oriental 
mind.” How then can we govern properly or “civilize” the 
owners of this mind? Routine methods of the big “govern- 
mental machine” are plainly incompetent to supply the ele- 
mental political needs of widely divergent bodies of consumers. 
We admit these when we apply measures of local self-govern- 
ment and endeavor to furnish elasticity to the machinery. But 
this very action serves to bring out the central fallacy. Devolu- 
tion of power from a central government, always accompanied 
by forcible retention of a central veto, while complicating’ the 
mechanism of the single machine, does not confer that true 
freedom of local will that is essential to sound government of 
the “federal” type. 

Not only is a definite limit set by considerations of efficiency 
and economy to the size of a single area of central government, 
but this limit cannot be got rid of by mere devolution from the 
centre, for that devolution is vitiated at the start by the arbi- 
trary determination of the central power as to what subordinate 
powers shall be devoluted, and it is further vitiated by the 
temptation to overrule those very cases where the diverging 
will of the subordinate government is testimony to the radical 
defect of centralization. 

This criticism implies not merely that government is not to 
be classed as one of the great routine businesses which grow 
stronger as they grow bigger, indefinitely, but that it is not 
rightly regarded as a business at all. Common parlance even 
dignifies it by the title Art. Now an art differs from a business 

precisely in the fact that its work is rightly dominated by con- 
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siderations of the organic nature of man, the individual char- 
acter of his wants and the necessity of applying individuality 
to procure their satisfaction. Just in proportion as govern- 
ment succeeds in being an art is it really successful. In order 
to be an artist an official must be in close knowledge and sym- 
pathy with the personality of the governed class, Now where 
there is great heterogeneity among the governed classes this 
is impossible; the attempt to make allowance for this hetero- 
geniety only imparts more elaboration into the “machinery” 
of government and makes it more mechanical and so less capa- 
ble of fulfilling the real functions of government. The extent 
and nature of this vice is hidden by the autocratic idea and tem- 
per which Empire commonly assumes and by a certain spurious 
temporary strength which emanates from military organiza- 
tion. The more Great Britain attempts to infuse Empire with 
Democracy, to implant, water and grow “free” institutions in 
her conquered states, the more glaringly apparent will become 
the contradictions between Empire and Democracy. Strong 
centralization based on and defended by Militarism may 
supply a powerful and tolerably effective machine for doing 
such inferior work as a machine can do, but attempt to “force” 
free institutions and British notions of self-government upon 
states whose native spirit we have crushed, and the failure will 
be evident. 

This central vice of Empire is best shown by pointing out 
how the “business” view of economy of government ignores 
nationality. Our socialists who think it advantageous to break 
down the boundaries of nationalities, and force all men to 
become brothers, are not really the scientific gentlemen they 
claim to be. They want to substitute artificial catastrophe for 
natural growth. To them nationality is little better than a silly 
sentiment. If the Transvaal burgher can get better government 
under the British flag, more security against Kaffir incursions, 
better markets for their farm produce, and more even-handed 
justice, it is idle to let a sentiment stand in the way! The 
“business” man who “runs” British politics to-day naturally 
believes that a people who gain so much will soon settle down 
comfortably under the new form of government. 
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It is needless to point out how all “history” gives the lie to 
the business man by showing this sentiment as one of the most 
stubborn facts. But the case of the Boer Republics presents 
an even more important lesson. By breaking down the form 
of nationality in small peoples, and by seeking to break the 
spirit of it, we are destroying the most essential means of 
attaining in the future that solid federation of all civilized peo- 
ples which is the only hopeful security against the recrudes- 
cence of barbarism in the shape of war. As in certain parts of 
the ancient world there sprang up the City State, representing 
the best form of society then attainable, so our age is distinc- 
tively that of the Nation State, or, one may rightly add, the 
small nation-state. This is not a mere contradiction of the 
claims of Imperialism to represent the advanced civilization 
of Christendom. A candid consideration of the most valued 
essentials of social life will compel us to admit that the small 
European peoples such as Denmark, Holland and Belgium, 
Switzerland, Norway and Sweden, present more wholesome 
and progressive types of civilization, as we ourselves under- 
stand the thing, than any others, and that their smallness and 
their national self-concentration are chief conditions of this 
excellence. 

The false economy of size which clings to the great auto- 
cratic empire (and every empire gud empire is autocratic) con- 
ceals the true test of national greatness, the free effective 
expression and realization of the will of the people. That 
same quality of present nearness, neighborhood, which is the 
very essence of civic life, is also essential, though in a some- 
what different way, to effective nationality. A militant Imper- 
ialism can cultivate and maintain a false form of exclusive 
nationalism which has its essence in hostility towards other 
nations, but a true inclusive nationalism demands the possi- 
bility of such personal relations among the members and 
classes of which a nation is composed, as shall yield a vigorous 
moral bond of sympathy. A small nation, with some approx- 
imate equality of economic and social conditions, can alone 
yield this moral basis of union. To imagine that the cause of an 
ideal internationalism can be promoted by breaking down the 
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forms of nationalism and seeking to destroy its spirit in those 
little peoples where alone it truly thrives, is wholly to mis- 
understand the social problem. Internationalism is not the 
negation but the expansion of the national spirit. As sound 
civic forms and feelings are essential to strong nationalism, so 
sound national forms and feelings are essential to the slow 
gradual growth of an internationalism which shall develop for 
itself in due time valid laws and institutions. To maintain 
and foster the forms and spirit of inclusive nationalism in every 
state where they have taken firm root is the plain duty of every 
statesman who wishes to see grow up in the future true bonds 
of peace and brotherhood among nations. This is no idle 
speculation but verifiable hypothesis. Those best acquainted 
with the spirit and temper of the citizens of small states like 
Switzerland and Denmark will testify that life in these small 
democratic states, while stimulating an intense love of coun- 
try, equally favors a tolerance of foreigners, a sympathetic 
interest in their affairs, and a desire to be on friendly terms 
with them and to learn from them. On the contrary, just in 
proportion as imperial habits and temper are manifested in the 
policy of a nation, and it develops territorial pride and expan- 
sive proclivities, goodwill towards foreigners diminishes, and 
definite antagonisms are set up. A comparison between Ger- 
many before the Franco-Prussian war and Germany to-day is 
convincing evidence. The forcible breaking down of small 
national boundaries, and the welding of huge empires out of 
the pieces, retards the process of world-civilization by crushing 
the external expression of the social nature of man in their 
largest and most valuable forms. The process of this mechan- 
ical coercion is bad, the result is worse. It substitutes for 
patriotism based on the mutual good will of countrymen an 
exclusive antagonistic “imperialism” based on force and find- 
ing its most appropriate expression in aggressive violence. 
Our glory in the recent display of loyalty by the colonies of 
the British empire is the glory of blind folly. Do we call upon 
these children to love us, fend us, help us in our proper work, 
trusting by this common service in good doing to bind them 
closer to us? Not at all. We call upon them to help us hate 
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our enemies and destroy them, to help us break down the con- 
stitutional liberties of two sister colonies and to found new 
colonies by forcing enemies to become British subjects. Will 
this experience really bind our colonies to us more closely in 
the lasting bonds of affection? Is confederacy in violence a 
sound pledge of friendship? Will the total union of colonies 
within our empire be really strengthened by making two new 
hostile colonies, and making secret foes of a majority of the 
subjects in another ? 

No! Unless politics are entirely a thing of paper constitu- 
tion and of colored maps, these paths of Imperialism are not 
paths of peace leading to internationalism and world-civiliza- 
tion. 

Nationalism is a necessary and a serviceable instrument of 
social growth. It has indeed no absolute validity or right that 
it should be respected where it is a grave scandal and danger to 
its neighbors or to civilization as a whole. But its utilitv is so 
ereat that nothing but the gravest urgency attested by the 
warrant of an impartial Court of Nations should justify the 
destruction of a nation and the annexation of its territory. 
Those who chatter about absorbing nations, as a big screw 
factory absorbs little ones, are either fools who know not what 
they say, or reckless politicians prepared to endanger the inter- 
ests alike of the world and of their own nation to satisfy some 
lust of immediate self-aggrandizement. 

The presumption must always hold that a nation in being is 
better adapted to its territorial environment than any other 
nation seeking to subjugate it, and should be left free to utilize 
its land and to grow its own political institutions. 

Forcible aggression upon nationality strikes at the very root 
of civilization. Even were it true and determined by an 
impartial tribunal that the civilization of the conquering nation 
was better in kind or more advanced in degree than that of the 
conquered, this would not legitimatize such absorption. Either 
a nation, such as the Transvaal or China, is growing a radically 
different civilization with different arts of government from 
ours, or else such a nation is backward in the same course of 
civilization. In the one case it is impossible for us to civilize 
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it, in the other “forcing” the pace is unwise and ultimately 
defeats its end by substituting artificial for natural progress. 

The notions that the arts of government are portable com- 
modities, that there is one best brand, the Anglo-Saxon, and 
that forcibly to fasten this upon as large a portion of the globe 
as possible makes for the civilization of the world, imply an 
utter misunderstanding of the very rudiments of social psy- 
chology. 

That the attainment of anything which can be called a 
world-civilization involves some growing assimilation of na- 
tional life, and even of forms of government between different 
nations, is obvious. Economists of two generations ago fondly 
dreamed that mutual trading interests and the intercommuni- 
cation of men and ideas consequent on trade would secure 
rapid progress toward this goal. Wildly exaggerated as this 
dream may have been, it is not so manifestly chimerical as the 
dream of the new Imperialism that a forcible destruction of 
national barriers will advance the harmony of mankind. To 
substitute bonds of iron for the organic ligaments of inter- 
national goodwill, and to pretend that this coercive process is 
sanctioned by laws of social evolution, is the grossest possible 
abuse of scientific method and of scientific terminology. A 
world federation of nations, in so far as it is ever possible, 
must proceed from the free will of enlightened nations ap- 
proaching one another along voluntary paths of peace and 
goodwill. Such enlightenment is itself the latest and the 
choicest fruit of free nationalism. Every attempt to check this 
natural growth, or by force or menace to impose a policy, chills 
the atmosphere of national life and sterilizes the most promis- 
ing seeds of the wider, saner nationalism which will seek to 
realize itself by cherishing the friendship of other nations, and 
coéperating with them for the attainment of the widest human 


ends. 
Joun A. Hosson. 
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MONOPOLIES AND FAIR DEALING. 


Hap this paper been written a few years ago it would have 
been necessary to prove to a hostile audience the prevalence, 
persistence, and growth of industrial combinations. And in 
England till quite recently, the great monopolies of America, 
and the decay of free competition, were set down to the protec- 
tive tariff; and it was held that if the Americans were so lack- 
ing in sense and uprightness as to reject the pure gospel of 
free trade, the action of the laws of political economy might for 
a time be suspended by their abnormal misconduct. This expla- 
nation contained some ingredient of truth, inasmuch as the pro- 
tective tariff of the United States probably facilitated and ac- 
celerated the great movement towards combination that marked 
the later years of the nineteenth century; but was never an 
adequate explanation, some of the greatest combinations being 
precisely in goods, such as petroleum and coal, which were not 
protected by the tariff. And now this last feeble defence of de- 
caying theory has been swept away by the rising flood of fact 
—by the “wave of combination,” if I may borrow the phrase of 
Professor Flux in his most instructive “Presidential Address” 
of November, 1900, to the Manchester Statistical Society. The 
sanctuary of free trade has been submerged; and free competi- 
tion in the very land of Adam Smith and Bentham, of Cobden 
and Bright, is visibly failing, not merely in those industries 
which are often assigned to public authorities, such as railways, 
tramways, electric, gas, and water supply; but also in a multi- 
tude of others, such as shipping, banking, insurance, the whole- 
sale and retail liquor traffic, the supply of meat, fish, grain, 
tobacco, salt, soap, sewing thread, rubber tires, lead pipes, iron 
bedsteads. Indeed, the“man in the street” can scarcely open a 
newspaper without finding a notice of some new amalgamation, 
alliance, or other description of combination, all of which tend 
towards monopoly as their issue; and our language has sym- 
bolized the change in our conditions by raising the word “com- 
bine” from being a mere fleeting verb to the solid dignity of a 
substantive. 
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Under these circumstances, the task that lies before the econ- 
omists of the early twentieth century seems threefold; first, to 
purge their science of doctrines incompatible with facts; sec- 
ondly, to provide a critical estimate of the power and effects of 
combination; thirdly, to advise on measures to secure fair 
dealing in the face of masterful monopolists. Let a few words 
be said on each of these tasks. 

First, then, the elaborate doctrines of normal value and nor- 
mal earnings based on the assumption of the predominance of 
free competition must be finally abandoned. Whether at any 
time, for example in America when Francis Amasa Walker was 
a boy, and in England when John Stuart Mill was in his prime, 
such an assumption could have been justified as a useful work- 
ing hypothesis, giving results capable of correction, need not 
for our present purpose be discussed. It is enough that such an 
hypothesis is nowadays not merely unfruitful but sterilizing, 
being in contradiction to known and pertinent facts. We might 
as well assume that all laborers, male and female, were so in- 
curably intemperate, that all extra wages paid them above the 
bare minimum of subsistence must inevitably be spent in drink; 


and we might work out an elaborate theory on these assumed 
conditions. They would not be more remote from the real 
world than those assumed (to take a very conspicuous in- 
stance) by Professor Marshall for normal value: 


“We assume that the forces of demand and supply have free play; that 
there is no combination among dealers on either side, but each acts for 
himself, and there is free competition; that is, buyers compete freely with 
buyers, and sellers compete freely with sellers. But although everyone 
acts for himself, his knowledge of what others are doing is supposed to 
be generally sufficient to prevent him from taking a lower or paying a 
higher price than others are doing. This is assumed provisionally to be 
true both of finished . . . . goods and of their factors of production, of the 
hire of labor, and of the borrowing of capital.” “Principles of Economics,” 
Fourth Edit., p. 421. 


Let us hope that in the Fifth Edition of this great work, 
which gives us so much help precisely on monopoly prices, 
these assumptions may disappear, and the lingering mists of 
Benthamism and Manchesterthum be dispelled by the rising 
sun of the new century. That they need dispelling even on the 
west of the Atlantic is seen by the example of so able a reasoner 
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as Dr. C. W. Macfarlane in his volume on “Value and Distri- 
bution.” For after admirably recognizing the need of bringing 
economic theories into harmony with facts, and the utter col- 
lapse of the ideal of free competition that seemed to Mill about 
to be realized; after many brilliant criticisms and valuable 
contributions towards a proper theory of Monopoly, he loses 
himself at last in a mist, imagining an abstract mobile, homo- 
geneous fund of capital, and an abstract mobile, homogeneous 
fund of labor, and proceeds to reason about them and their 
progeny, normal value and normal wages, to the confusion of 
his readers, and without being able to draw from these phan- 
toms of the imagination any explanation of the historical past 
or any solution for the urgent problems of the present. 

But, lest I be totally misunderstood, let me repeat that I am 
not complaining of the two writers just mentioned as if they 
ignored monopolies; on the contrary, as already indicated, they 
are among the foremost of those who have dealt with the new 
problems that face us. I am only complaining that, like some 
of St. Paul’s Corinthian converts, they have not sufficiently 
purged out the old leaven, and lapse at times into language ill- 
fitting the neophyte, and recalling the unregenerate old pagan 
days when Mill announced that he only contemplated those cases 
where value and prices were determined by competition alone; 
when he declared that only so far as they were thus determined 
could they be reduced to any assignable law (“Polit. Econ.,” 
Bk. ITI., Ch. 1, § 5); and when he concluded with faultless 
logic that the value of peasant-grown or slave-grown produce 
was anomalous (Ch. VI., § 2 and 3). If he were now alive he 
would have, on the same principle, to admit that the value of a 
great deal of other produce was “anomalous,” indeed that the 
whole world was falling into a condition of dvya or law- 
lessness. 

This brings us to the second task for our modern economists, 
to establish law and order (if we may so speak) in the vast re- 
gions that their predecessors had abandoned to anarchy. In- 
stead of refusing to look at any cases where the rule of the 
market is inapplicable, and free competition ineffective, it ap- 
pears reasonable to look at all social forces, whose action we 
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can observe, instead of only one; and while continuing to trace 
the operation of free competition where it exists, to pay atten- 
tion to its limits, and to recognize that combination in various 
forms, and public authority in various forms, and custom in 
various forms, are forces quite as constant in the determination 
of prices and often quite as powerful as free competition. 
Hence to treat them as abnormal or anomalous is radically 
unscientific. No doubt it is not easy to trace the action of these 
different forces on each other, and to estimate the total result. 
It is much easier to say, for.example, that railway rates for all 
items of traffic between any two places must in the long run be 
such as to allow ultimately all concerned to get their normal 
profits and normal wages, rather than face the real difficulties 
of the inquiry as President Hadley and Mr. M. Acworth have 
faced them. Take the conclusion of the latter (in a lecture 
delivered at Oxford and published in the Economic Journal, 
September, 1897) as a specimen not of grand empty words, but 
of a conclusion that is really helpful : 


“Almost the whole railway expenditure is incurred on the behalf of the 
traffic as a whole. Against the traffic as a whole the entire cost must be 
charged. The apportionment is, and ought to be, made as between the 
various items and categories of traffic on the basis of what each item or 
category can bear. The word ‘can’ has, however, a very elastic significa- 
tion. Sometimes it signifies ‘can pay and yet leave an advantage to the 
customer’; sometimes ‘will consent to pay rather than turn aside to a rival 
route’; sometimes ‘has been wont to pay’; sometimes even ‘ought morally 
to be asked to pay.’ Such is, I believe, a rough analysis of the motives 
which govern, and economically speaking ought to govern, the practical 
conduct of rate-making authorities.” P. 330-331. 


The theory of monopoly, in good truth, is no simple inquiry ; 
but speaking roughly we may notice two broad facts which the 
discussions of combination have established, and which seem 
to lead us to a paradox. The first is the immense advantage 
of combination in preventing industrial waste, and thus lessen- 
ing the national costs of production. Part of this saving is 
simply due to combination enabling production to be on a 
larger scale, and securing the advantages, for example, of elab- 
orate machinery, of its use with scarce any interruption, of 
specializing faculties, putting each man to what best suits him, 
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reducing storage to the minimum, utilizing bye-products to the 
maximum. But another part of the saving is directly due to 
the absence of competition; advertising and all forms of push- 
ing sales, involving a gigantic waste of goods and faculties, 
becomes unnecessary; unnecessary also the cross-delivery of 
goods, as when railway trucks, carriers’ wagons, tradesmen’s 
carts, pass each other carrying identical goods in opposite 
directions. Trade secrets moreover are not jealously confined 
to a single factory, but can at once be utilized, as Professor 
Flux has pointed out, in every branch of a great combination. 
And the motives for fraud, for adulteration, and for pushing 
the sale of inferior or deleterious goods, if not wholly removed 
by combination, at least are much weakened. Hence to revert 
to competition would seem like reverting to horse power for 
our tramways or to oil lamps for our streets. 

But then there comes the second fact, that combination issues 
in monopoly, and the interest of monopolies is not identical 
with the interest of the public, which is threatened with divers 
unpleasing consequences. First and foremost is the endurance 
of a monopoly price, which means, or ought to mean, a price 
enhanced by artificial limitation of supply. A monopolist in- 
deed cannot raise his prices ad libitum; in the arithmetic of 
monopoly, as in that of the Customs, twice two may sometimes 
make one instead of four; short-sighted greed may be defeated 
by the use of substitutes for the monopolized article, and by 
shrinkage of demand; not to speak of the strong stimulant 
given by high prices to an assault on the monopoly. But with 
fair average prudence, especially for articles for which it is 
difficult to find a substitute and for which the demand is not 
elastic, the monopolist can enhance prices considerably above 
what they would have been in open market; and it is cold com- 
fort when I am paying, say, 30 shillings a ton for household 
coal instead of 20 shillings, to be told that economic forces are 
in existence that will never suffer me to be charged 50 shillings 
or 60 shillings. Then besides the rise of prices, other incon- 
veniences are only too likely to be the issue of monopoly, espec- 
ially in the forms that it now assumes. Law courts and legis- 
latures have been corrupted; stock exchanges manipulated ; 
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the working classes confronted with arbitrary dominion ; inven- 
tors compelled to sell their patents to the monopolist at his own 
price; individuals who incur his enmity exposed to ruin by dis- 
crimination in prices. Finally there is the risk that much of 
theadvantageof combination—the saving in costs already men- 
tioned—may gradually be lost, as the monopoly becomes long- 
established, by the growth of indolence, apathy, and the spirit 
of routine. And thus the degenerate combination may no 
longer be able, even if willing, to pay higher wages than in the 
days of competition, and to charge lower prices; the very 
materials of what Marshall calls “compromise benefit” (“‘Prin- 
ciples,”’ p. 549), to be shared between the monopolist and the 
public are dissipated ; instead of the waste of competition there 
is the still greater loss of national resources being withheld: 
lands untilled, mines unworked, workshops unbuilt; and in 
general the rule of few goods and high prices, small traffic and 
high charges, so that the last state of national production may 
be worse than the first. 

The foregoing reasoning seems to have brought us to a para- 
doxical conclusion, to the dilemma of wasteful competition or 
paralyzing monopoly. We must therefore adopt the logical 
procedure proper to those confronted by a paradox, and must 
examine whether we have not omitted some important item 
from our reckoning. If indeed for the purposes of economic 
reasoning we are to be looked on as noble savages running wild 
in woods; or if, while admitted to be citizens of a state, we 
must yet set our hearts and minds against the impertinent inter- 
ference of kings and ministers; then indeed I have no solution 
to offer, and must leave the reader to shift for himself as best 
he can, between (so to speak) the devil and the deep sea. But 
for those who regard it a matter of prime economic importance 
that we are members of a civilized state, and who look for a 
humane and reasonable government as the centre of its energy, 
there is an obvious issue from the difficulty. For industrial 
combinations presuppose the existence of law; and as by law 
they live, so by law they can be controlled. To leave them 
uncontrolled is no less foolish than to prohibit them altogether ; 
and the obvious aim is to secure for the nation the vast increase 
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of productive force resulting from combinations, and simul- 
taneously to protect the nation from the inconveniences of their 
abuse. We need a sieve to allow the finer particles to pass 
through, while the coarser are excluded. No doubt the details 
of application present difficulties; and an intimate knowledge 
of the laws and circumstances of each country are needful 
before judging of any particular measure, such for example as 
the Austrian act of 1897, setting restrictions on Kartellen. But 
the general principles for our judgment are not very difficult, 
and some of them may be formulated as follows: 

Let us avoid simple repression or prohibition of Trusts and 
similar combinations; for if the measures are enforced we 
injure production: if unenforced (as in America) the law is 
brought into contempt. 

Let us enforce on all combinations full publicity of all 
prices, charges and payments, so as to strike at the root of 
unfair and arbitrary discrimination. 

Let us enforce on all combinations a special responsibility 
for those they employ, notably responsibility for insurance 
against sickness, accident, disablement, old age and disemploy- 
ment; and let the power be taken from them of arbitrary dis- 
missal of workmen, or arbitrary reduction of wages. 

Let us discriminate wisely in favor of coOperative combina- 
tions, recognizing in them, not some heaven-sent peacemaker 
between masters and men, nor some new-found magnified 
broom for sweeping away mastership, but much rather a suit- 
able means, adapted to modern conditions, of reéndowing the 
mass of the people with small properties, and of modifying the 
effects of the Industrial Revolution so far as it turned them 
into a proletariat. 

Last but not least, let us give to authorities, local or central 
according to circumstances, certain control over prices, such as 
a voice in fixing price-lists, and a veto or a temporary veto on 
any great and sudden changes. And if the reader is troubled 
by the spectre of Adam Smith, he can lay the ghost by repeat- 
ing as a spell the words of an economist well known on two 
continents : 

Vol. XII—No. 1 
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“I see nothing for it, but that, in countries where the monopolizing 
movement is well under weigh, the Government should assume the duty 
of in some way controlling prices. The principle of public determination 
of maximum rates and maximum dividends has already been recognized 
in various countries in various directions; and it will doubtless have to be 
carried a good deal further.” (Prof. Ashley, Economic Journal, June, 1899, 


p. 170.) 

Moreover, having once accepted the bill which Professor 
Ashley has drawn, we find ourselves involved in further 
obligations. For the habitual control of prices by public 
authorities implies, unless we are to suffer arbitrary govern- 
ment, that the authorities aim at fair dealing, consider the 
justum pretium, fix such prices, wages, charges and payments 
as ought to be fixed if they are to be in accordance with justice. 
The medizval economists sought to solve such problems; and 
the enlightened nineteenth century called them fools for their 
pains; but the problems have come back on us, not even econ- 
omists being able to alter the nature of man and his surround- 
ings: 

Naturam expellas furca, tamen usque recurret. 

Here, indeed, at the close of an article, it is not the place to 
work out a theory of fair dealing. It is enough to indicate a 
few points of the inquiry. For example, it would be needful 
to distinguish, whatever terms we used, between individual and 
social value, the latter implying, as distinct from any private 
and particular estimate, a communis estimatio; and this gen- 
eral estimate being the important matter for our purpose, be- 
cause fairness depends on what is common and general. So in 
Shakespeare (ever the mouthpiece of medizvalism) when Tro- 
ilus exclaims: “What’s aught but as ‘tis valued?” Hector 
replies : 

But value dwells not in particular will; 
It holds his estimate and dignity 


As well wherein ’tis precious of itself, 
As in the prizer. —“Troilus and Cressida,” II., 2. 


The general will indeed may make mistakes, and esteem little 
what is of great importance for the true end of man: 


What things there are 
Most abject in regard and dear [important] in use, 
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What things again most dear in the esteem, 
And poor in worth! —Ibid., III., 3. 

Still, however mistaken may be the general “esteem,” yet 
according as it is high or low, the fair price must be high or 
low. 

Again, it would be needful to set forth how both the utility 
and the costs of any commodity, just as in a market they are 
duly considered by the dealers, and in a free and open market 
issue in a fair price: in like manner can be estimated by experts 
where there is no market; and how a jury of these experts, 
namely men “in the trade” could state within reasonable limits 
what was a fair price. The notion of reasonable limits, let us 
add, is quite in conformity with the doctrine of the Canonists, 
who being well aware of the complications of the concrete, and 
that it is a mistake to draw a hard and fast line between fair 
dealing and unfair, recognized the elasticity of the justum 
pretium, and that it might be summum or medium or infimum. 

Again, we should have to ascertain the real cost of produc- 
tion as distinct (to use Marshall’s terms) from the expenses of 
production, lest the supply-price, which, given the antecedents, 
is a fair price, may yet imply unfair antecedents. In other 
words, not merely the private but also the public costs of pro- 
duction must be scrutinized; and if public authorities are, for 
example, to regulate the price of sugar or indigo, they must 
look into facts such as those disclosed in a recent Prospectus, 
giving reasons for the public to believe that “sugar growing in 
North Behar should prove a very lucrative business indeed” ; 
one chief reason being set forth in a letter to the Directors as 
follows: 

“The planters have perfect control of labor. On these estates which I 
have visited, the lands together with their villages, owned and leased by 
the proprietors, are densely populated .... and the obtaining rates for 
skilled and unskilled labor are extremely low. The pay to the field coolie 
averages about two annas per day, while tradesmen, carpenters, black- 
smiths, etc., receive about four annas per diem. For weeding, by women 
and grown children, the pay is about one anna per day. There never is 
any lack of labor, and the orders of the manager of the estate are implic- 
itly carried out by the headmen in charge of the various divisions of the 


cultivation. 
“This system of control of labor has been well organized by the indigo 
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planters in an experience of nearly a century, and can be applied in pre- 
cisely the same way to the cultivation of sugar cane. I know of no such 
system of cheap labor elsewhere in the world.” 


With the advent of humane and reasonable government and 
the enforcement of fair dealing, such “lucrative business” based 
on “obtaining rates” of wages that range from a minimum of 
about a penny a day to a maximum of about fourpence, would 
pass away like a hideous vision of the night. 

The foregoing argument points to the conclusion that for 
modern economic science one principal work is to ascertain 
what is fair dealing, what are just prices, to what extent and 
in what manner payments and charges should be controlled by 
authorities. And this fortifies the view already advocated by 
the present writer in this JoURNAL (January, 1897) that eco- 
nomics form a dependency of ethics; that it is a waste of energy 
to construct a “positive’’ science of economics separate from 
the “normative” science; that it is practically impossible to 
treat ethical pronouncements as a mere side show, or to prevent 
them pervading the whole scientific exhibition; that in spite of 


the protest of so excellent a logician as Mr. Keynes (“Scope 
and Method of Polit. Econ.,” 2d Edit’n, p. 55 note), it is neces- 
sary to adopt a “systematic combination of economics and eth- 
ics”; that we cannot profitably pull warp and woof apart; that 
man’s moral condition and economic life are inextricably inter- 


woven. 
CuHar.es S. Devas. 
BaTH, ENGLAND. 
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WOMEN AND THE INTELLECTUAL VIRTUES. 


READERS of Aristotle’s “Ethics” are familiar with the dis- 
tinction there drawn between those virtues that are active or 
practical and those that are intellectual,—between the excel- 
lence of conduct due to its direction by reason, and the excel- 
lence of the intellectual faculties, culminating in reason itself, 
by which conduct may be directed. That the outer life of 
action and the inner life of thought are closely intcrrelated, 
and that both are susceptible to ethical judgment, Aristotle 
makes evident with his accustomed logical and psychological 
keenness. Our modern moral consciousness, complex, vague, 
and not always seii-consistent in its correlation of Greek valua- 
tions with ideals that have come down to us from Roman, 
primitive Christian, and Jewish sources, speaks with less decis- 
ion and clearness in regard to the intellectual virtues. Such 
recognition as we do give them as constituting an important 
factor in the moral life, is, historically speaking, an inheritance 
from Hellenic ethical systems; yet it finds its adequate justifi- 
cation in the unfailing demands of modern civilization itself. 
It is not alone the teaching of Socrates and Aristotle and the 
Stoics, it is the experience of the individual and the history of 
the community that proclaim the need for the due development 
and exercise of the mental powers as essential to right living. 
Hence while our professional moralists sometimes speak as 
though the action and the feeling to which it is due were the 
cole objects of approval or condemnation, yet none the less do 
we constantly form and express valuations of character which 
are based largely on the evidence we have of the degree of can- 
dor, breadth and insight of which the conduct is the outcome. 
The mentally incompetent, however excellent his motives, is 
seen to be a less valuable member of society than the man who 
seasons his conscientiousness with the salt of common-sense. 
In so far as his intellectual qualifications are capable of devel- 
opment, the individual who neglects to improve or to make use 
of them is a fit object for blame and contempt, although we 
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feel ourselves bound to take account of natural limitations and 
misfortune of environment before passing an adverse judg- 
ment. 

Such considerations as these, at first sight ethical generalities 
of merely academic interest, acquire real meaning and impor- 
tance if we bring them into relation with modern conditions, 
political, economic, and social. The term which most nearly 
sums up the trend of our time is the word democratic; and the 
indefinitely complex problem of the opening century may be 
expressed thus,—How shall an elaborate and highly evolved 
civilization, the control of which is passing more and more 
completely into the hands of the multitude, be preserved and 
improved? The laws, written and unwritten, which are to 
determine all family, social, and business relations, with the 
forms, methods, and aims of national and civic government, 
must express the will of the people,—the many. How shall it 
be brought about that the many shall will what is, even approx- 
imately, wise,—what is in their own true interests, and in the 
interests of the future of the race? If this is, in its simplest 
terms, the riddle which our modern sphinx propounds—failure 
to answer it correctly bringing with it certain destruction— 
is it not evident that no mere increase in intensity of altruistic 
feeling, in tenderness of conscience, or in loftiness of aim, 
however desirable these are, can be sufficient without a growth 
also in mental grasp, in foresight and in prudence? 

And in truth the need of a sound and sane intelligence in 
matters affecting the general weal is sorely felt at the present 
time. Never heretofore has the world known so much of what 
we may call conscientiousness-at-large as now permeates our 
spiritual atmosphere. Anarchists, socialists, prohibitionists, 
female suffragists, Christian scientists, anti-vivisectionists, 
Christian associations, missionary societies, ethical societies, in 
addition to the hosts of workers gathered around the different 
churches, all these swarm and buzz, filling the air with the hum 
of their eager efforts for the enlightenment of the ignorant, 
the enrichment of the needy, the reformation of the depraved, 
and the inauguration of a new heaven and a new earth. From 
the nihilist who kills his sovereign to the amiable lady who 
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devotes her spare afternoons to slumming, all are enrolled 
under the banner of beneficence. Nor is the enthusiasm ficti- 
tious; mixed often with other motives,—restlessness, greed of 
notoriety, love of excitement,—we yet find altruism to be the 
greatest force in most of the social movements of our day. 
Yet we can hardly question that in proportion to the energy 
expended the results are meagre. Too often the workers stand 
in each other’s way or pull in opposite directions; the fighters 
strike at random and injure friends as much as foes. Their 
zeal is not according to knowledge. 

Next to the vast bulk of this good endeavor, the large share 
in it contributed by woman is the most noticeable characteristic 
of our time. Formerly the cooperation on their part in philan- 
thropic undertakings was restricted to work done under the 
authority, or on the initiative, of the churches; but secular as 
well as religious movements are now promoted by women, 
and their influence in the control of them grows rapidly and 
steadily. The reasons for this change are many, and we need 
only note here a few of the more obvious of them. One lies 
in the increased importance of woman’s share in industrial 
life. Far more women are now bread-winners for at least a 
part of their lives than was the case fifty years ago. With 
changes in economic conditions and in business methods a 
much greater variety of occupations is now open to an active 
girl. Hence many more women have been brought into per- 
sonal contact with economic and industrial problems. Labor 
questions, such as the right length of a day’s work, the claim 
for a living wage, the benefits and shortcomings of trade- 
unions,—all such matters no longer must filter slowly and 
uncertainly down to a woman’s consciousness through the 
medium of husband or brother, they affect her directly. Her 
experience quickens her imagination to perceive the grievances 
suffered by those whose position more or less closely resembles 
her own; and, under the influence of her easily aroused feel- 
ings, she throws herself ardently and unselfishly, if often unre- 
flectingly, into whatever current seems to set towards a needed 


reformation. 
Another cause for this growth in feminine activity lies in the 
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greater leisure now enjoyed by women of the well-to-do class, 
owing totheinvention of innumerabledomesticconveniences and 
contrivances for saving household labor, and also, in the case 
of America more particularly, in the vast increase in the num- 
ber of the women who, living in hotels and boarding houses, 
have few or no home duties to claim their time and thought. 
Such of them as have no need to earn their living and yet pos- 
sess mental activity and physical strength, inevitably seek for 
outside interests and find a ready outlet for their superfluous 
energy in such of tHe innumerable schemes for the betterment 
of mankind as happen to make an appeal to their feelings or 
their imagination. Men of the same social position are of 
course often interested in these schemes, but for the most part 
they have professional or business concerns to claim their time, 
so that to a great extent the furtherance and management of 
them passes into the hands of those who really constitute our 
“leisure class.” 

Closely connected with the foregoing is yet another reason 
for this state of things,—namely the very noticeable spread 
among women, and especially among young women, of general 
information on all sorts of social, economic, and moral topics. 
Far more girls now receive a liberal education than was the 
case with any preceding generation; and the enthusiastic 
bright young woman, fresh from her college or high school, 
has, if not a knowledge, at least the tools for obtaining a 
knowledge of sociological, economic and political subjects, 
which when hastily acquired is often superficial and inaccurate, 
but yet is sufficient to stir her interest and to enlist her sym- 
pathy,—a knowledge which we must remember her mother 
and her grandmother had usually neither possessed nor cov- 
eted. Such information, moreover, is not now to be had only 
from dry monographs or lengthy treatises; popularized in 
essays and lectures, it is found in diluted form on the stage and 
in the novel. The “young person,” once the bugbear of the 
writer who would broach difficult social questions with the 
frankness of science, is now prepared to read, mark, learn and 
inwardly digest what would formerly have been thought some- 
what strong meat even for those of riper years. Such subjects 
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as the inheritance of the effects of vice, the origin and justifi- 
cation of monogamy, divorce, Malthusianism, are discussed in 
current works of fiction often with more of the boldness of 
youth than of the wisdom of mature and well-disciplined 
minds. Naturally many a clever and high-spirited girl, whose 
ambition is unsatisfied with the opportunities of the ball-room 
and the golf links, is ready to rush heart and soul into the 
ranks of those who profess to fight against evils that have been 
so vividly stamped upon her imagination, and that have roused 
her disgust and indignation. 

In this influx of feminine energy into the work of reform 
there is very much to approve. The forces enlisted on the side 
of moral progress are not so strong that they can afford to 
leave one-half of society behind in ignorance and indifference. 
Moreover, if women are not with them, they will be against 
them, and their influence is as dangerous in the form of a blind 
conservatism as in that of even an ill-balanced and hysterical 
radicalism. The problem is, how to transmit the vast mass of 
womanly feeling that is now available into the service of 
rational and enlightened beneficence. To the present writer it 
appears that we have reached a point at which all discussion 
as to whether woman should or should not be admitted to a 
share in the world’s work beyond the limits of her own home 
is absolutely futile and effete. The question has been settled 
by the irresistible logic of facts. Woman, we may rest assured, 
will never again in any civilized community be subjected to the 
restrictions, legal, social, educational, and economic, from 
which they have become, or are fast becoming, free, and their 
influence in all public matters is likely to increase. We cannot 
rid ourselves of feminism, nor force back its currents into the 
old channels. Yet that feminism has its dangers, and that 
these dangers are imminent and serious, is only too apparent. 
For women’s activity is too seldom guided by rational motives, 
and it is just the substitution of the merely emotional and 
impulsive springs of conduct for the judgments of reason 
which is the most characteristic and the most fatal fault of 
democracy. Thoughtful women as well as men can feel sym- 
pathy with the prominent Liberal statesman in England who, 
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when the question of woman suffrage was discussed recently 
in the House of Commons, declared that he would not willing- 
ly live in a community governed by women. The distrust of 
feminism as now existing is surely not without sound founda- 
tion. But the remedy must be sought for in the improvement 
of women themselves, not in their elimination from matters 
of public concern. It is time that we should insist constantly 
and vigorcusly on the need for the cultivation of the intellec- 
tual virtues as essential to the well-developed feminine char- 
acter. We must recognize frankly and cordially that a change 
has alreadv begun to take place in our ideal of womanhood, 
that this must be allowed to develop further, and that there 
must be a corresponding modification in our own aims and 
methods in the upbringing and education of girls. In the past 
men and women have, as by a sort of tacit consent, divided 
between the sexes the ideal of human character,—men have 
been required to possess intelligence, courage, energy, and 
foresight; though it was admitted to be desirable that they 
should be, to some extent, “good,”—that is, religious, merci- 
ful, charitable, and chaste. Women were to be in the first 
place “good,” next to be “charming,”—that is, pleasing in 
appearance, tactful in speech, and refined in manner, while for 
them, prudence and self-control, candor and courage in thought 
and speech, vigor and wisdom in action, were of quite subor- 
dinate importance, if not indeed qualities incompatible with 
the nature of the “womanly woman.” In short, womanliness 
and manliness denoted almost wholly different sets of virtues ; 
and intellectual qualifications hardly entered into the feminine 
ideal at all. This does not, of course, mean that they had no 
place in woman’s character, but only that they were not gener- 
ally regarded as essential, or even as highly desirable. Thus 
we find that the most delightful heroines of fiction, even those 
drawn by the hands of the great masters, were usually of the 
unintellectual type—Griselda, Ophelia, Desdemona, Sophia 
Western, all of Thackeray’s good women, and, with perhaps 
two exceptions, all of Scott’s heroines, are either mentally col- 
orless or decidedly “below par” as regards common-sense and 
wisdom. Now so long as the work of the world was carried 
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on by men alone, and women had only to deal with the simpler 
concerns of minding the house and caring for the children, this 
diversity of ideals for the two sexes, though obviously not with- 
out dangers for both, was on the whole adequate enough. Men’s 
heads directed the affairs of nations and guided private enter- 
prise; women’s hearts softened the asperities of daily life, and 
sweetened and purified the domestic atmosphere. To many 
conservative minds this still seems the most excellent division 
of labor, and any interference of the “weaker” or “gentler” 
sex (the adjectives are used interchangeably) in affairs beyond 
the family circle is deprecated on this very ground of feminine 
mental incompetence. But it is useless to seek to turn back the 
shadow on the dial; women in great force have invaded what 
has hitherto been the masculine sphere of influence, and it is 
evident that they have come to stay. Their admission to col- 
leges and universities has opened to them the privileges of 
higher education, and in America alone thousands of young 
women each year go out into the world as college graduates. 
In increasing numbers women fill factories and stores. Some 
occupations, such as stenography and typewriting, are almost 
wholly given over to them. They have pushed into the learned 
professions, and are beginning to follow mercantile pursuits. 
Their efforts for political emancipation have met with vigorous 
opposition, but success is almost certain to come in time,— 
already they have the full right of suffrage in several States of 
the Union and in some of the most prosperous of the British 
colonies, while the importance of their political influence at 
elections is recognized throughout Great Britain. The mysog- 
ynist may groan or rage, but the enemy has come in like a flood, 
and the appeal we still hear made to woman to stay at home and 
darn her husband’s socks and rock the baby is as ineffectual a 
weapon as was Mrs. Partington’s mop. 

There is but one adequate safeguard against the dangers of 
feminism; it is that which corresponds to Disraeli’s dictum 
on the political emancipation of the English working classes— 
‘“‘We must educate our masters.” Our safety depends on the 
intellectual development of our women-folk. More is neces- 
sary than the opening of the doors of schools and colleges to 
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girls. We must recognize frankly the lack in the average 
woman’s character of vigor and soundness of judgment, and 
her dangerous tendency to be led by an unbalanced and un- 
restrained emotionalism. There still exists on the part of men 
no small distaste for the “strong-minded woman ;” both vanity 
and generosity lead them to prefer the type of the “gentle 
clinger ;” and in their justification it must be remembered how 
often the term “strong-minded” has been misapplied to those 
who have wantonly outraged social conventions for the sake 
of a vulgar notoriety. But, taking the words in their legitimate 
sense, we can see that it is just the woman of strong mind,— 
of well-trained intelligence, firm will, and controlled emotion, 
—who should henceforth be accepted as exemplar and leader 
for her sex. The weak woman, hysterical, vain, sentimental, 
and incapable of foresight or steadfastness of purpose, has 
always been mischievous even within the limits of her home 
and her small social circle ;—when her influence extends into 
the wider fields of literary, philanthropic, or political enter- 
prise, she becomes an intolerable nuisance and a serious source 
of danger. A little folly, even well-intentioned folly, may 
discredit the best causes, and reforms of grave importance 
have often been retarded by an unlucky association with fanat- 
ical and reckless partisanship. 

What then are the intellectual virtues of which women 
especially stand in need to fit them for taking, wiselv and well, 
an active part in the world’s work? No exhaustive classifica- 
tion need be attempted here; it will suffice to indicate as a few 
of the more important qualifications, the love of truth, tolera- 
ance, prudence, and temperance or moderation. 

Love of Truth. It is questionable whether intentional un- 
truthfulness in speech is commoner with one sex than with the 
other, but there can be little doubt that the desire for exact 
knowledge and exact presentation of fact is deficient in many 
women. To strive to see things as they are, rather than as they 
are wished to be, is rarer with women than with men. The 
feminine mind is apt to feel bare reality hard and repulsive, 
and it calls in the aid of fancy to invest it with softer color 
and finer texture. Hence the ardor with which women embrace 
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Utopian schemes; they stand expectant to greet the quick- 
coming millennium, because they would rather believe in it 
than in the painfully slow on-stepping of human progress with 
its too frequent stumblings and halts. To this, too, on the 
other hand, we may attribute much of the stubborn conserva- 
tism with which they are so often charged. Women oppose 
change, because they sincerely believe that whatever is, is 
right,—a belief not founded on an examination of the facts, 
but on the easy optimism that turns away instinctively from 
the unpleasant and discouraging. The hysterical female 
anarchist, and the complacent “Primrose Dame,” can each 
maintain her “views” by the paradoxical method of shutting 
her eyes. Of course such careless or indolent blindness is not 
confined to one sex, it is a defect to which all humanity is liable, 
but women’s education in the past has always taught them to 
exalt what is attractive and agreeable rather than to give a 
whole-hearted reverence to fact. In practical matters also it 
may be admitted that their position of relative weakness has 
often forced them to gain their ends by cunning or wheedling, 
rather than by more direct and open methods; and in conse- 
quence absolute candor and straightforwardness are not char- 
acteristic of feminine tactics. They have so often had to follow 
roundabout paths that their steps readily turn to them. This 
may seem a severe impeachment, but the responsibility rests 
with both sexes. It is man’s fault if the small feminine artifice 
has often been found a more effective instrument to his conver- 
sion than an intelligent appeal to his conscience or his reason. 
But there is no need to point out how serious are the dangers 
of insincerity, alike to the individual and to society. To over- 
come this tendency to ignore, conceal, or misrepresent fact,— 
whether by parents and teachers setting an example of absolute 
candor in speech and life, or by the development of habits of 
rigid exactitude in thought and expression through a training 
in the natural sciences, logic and mathematics,—should there- 
fore become an object of the first importance in the education 
of our girls. 

Tolerance. The quickness with which a woman decides, the 
enthusiasm with which she throws herself into a part, the 
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intensity of feeling which informs her convictions,—all tend 
to render her impervious to an opponent’s arguments and to 
blind her to the strength of his position. Moreover, her imag- 
ination, rather lively than far-reaching, enables her to see with 
her comrade’s eyes and to sympathize with those whose griev- 
ances resemble her own; but to put herself in the place of 
persons whose opinions she combats and whose conduct she 
perhaps detests, is often almost impossible. They who fight 
under the enemy’s banner must surely be wholly vicious or 
hopelessly stupid. The orthodox Churchwoman cannot tol- 
erate the sceptic,—to her his doubts are devil-born; the total- 
abstinence leader admits no rights to the saloon-keeper; the 
advocate of woman’s suffrage looks on those who oppose her 
claims as masculine tyrants or feminine weaklings. Often in- 
tolerance is not admitted to be an evil but is encouraged as a 
righteous zeal. Certain of the goodness of her cause, its 
female champion sees in all that resists her only the power 
of darkness, an Agag to be hewn in pieces before the Lord. 
Surely here again we are conscious of a defect most injurious 
in its consequences to the higher life of mankind, and we must 


recognize how pressing is the need of teaching girls and young 
women that all important subjects should be carefully and 
deliberately studied from all sides, that there may be a soul 
of good even in things evil, and that zeal only gains in effi- 
ciency by alliance with that intellectual charity that enables us 
to recognize the value of points of view far removed from our 


own. 

Prudence. As women are apt to reach a conclusion rather 
by a rapid intuition than by the slower processes of deliberate 
thought, so also are they likely to look exclusively to a desired 
end rather than to study in detail the steps by which it may 
most advantageously be gained. This impulsiveness no doubt 
gives to their actions a force and directness by no means to be 
despised; just as their conclusions have often a clearness and 
correctness that puzzle those whose intellectual operations are 
more slowly and consciously carried on. But this indifference 
to the stages which must intervene between the initiation of a 
scheme and its successful completion, has its grave perils. In 
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every undertaking, public or private, there have to be consid- 
ered not only what is in itself desirable and attainable but also 
the means by which it may best be reached, all essential circum- 
stances being kept in view. In one word we need prudence, the 
guidance and control of action by rational thought. Especially 
is prudence demanded in the direction of those public move- 
ments which deal with forces still but imperfectly understood, 
and involve complex and often seemingly conflicting interests 
and rights. In the effort, for example, to find a practical 
solution to economic problems, and especially those connected 
with the relations between labor and capital, there is need of 
the most consummate prudence. Careful preliminary investi- 
gation, the patient waiting upon experience, an acceptance of 
the inevitable going slowly as the price of going surely, are 
necessary conditions of making real and permanent progress. 
It is not the hysterical outcries of the shrieking sisterhood that 
can bring harmony out of the economic discord. Yet women 
are concerned in such problems, and in many others that are 
vital to the interests of society; to render their help useful they 
need to have the discipline and training that will develop habits 
of caution and foresight. 

Temperance or Moderation. The successful cultivation of 
this virtue, the *wpéve%7, of Plato, would do much to avoid 
the dangers of feminism. Rare at the best, and hardly to 
be won without prolonged self-discipline by any person of san- 
guine and emotional temperament, it is the most difficult moral 
quality for a conscientious, warm-hearted woman to appreciate, 
to acquire, and to hold fast. For the languid, sluggish indi- 
vidual, whether man or woman, there is indeed little danger 
of going to extremes, unless it be the extreme of selfish indo- 
lence. But for an earnest, tender soul, readily responsive to 
the cry of suffering, and heartily indignant at the sight of tri- 
umphant wrong, it is hard to keep the judgment constantly 
well-balanced and the outlook large and sane. It is little won- 
der if the sex in which the feelings, and especially the altruistic 
feelings, are most powerful, often lacks the self-control neces- 
sary for temperate thought and wise action. To combat an 
extreme opinion by promulgating another equally extreme, to 
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seek to root out evils by measures the most drastic, to look upon 
all that is objectionable in habits and conduct as ipso facto fit 
subject for legislative interference, to believe rather in the 
immediate and coercive action of social and political revolu- 
tion than in the slower but safer methods of gradual step-by- 
step reform,—are natural to the enthusiastic temper of an 
earnest warm-hearted woman. Her spirit, at once emotional 
and conscientious, is ever tempting her to fanaticism. The 
sancta simplicitas of her who brought the faggot for the mar- 
tyrs’ fire still exists. Rare indeed are those of either sex who, 
amid the excitement and nervous hurry of our time, are still 
capable of appreciating the supreme moral beauty of the old 
Hellenic maxim, “Nought in excess.” Yet it is just now, 
when the mental and moral life of society is full of hysteria 
and feverish unrest, that the disciplined mind, the urbane tem- 
per, rather than the enthusiasm and passion of the agitator, 
are needed for the refreshment, the elevation, and the enlight- 
enment of humanity. 

It is then no slight task that is set before those who under- 
take the problem of fitting women for the work that is set 
before them. To inspire them with such a love of truth as 
shall free them from the blindness of prejudice and the degra- 
dation of underhand scheming,—to reveal to them that large 
intellectual charity which shall make them patient toward all, 
and capable of recognizing the legitimacy of an opponent’s 
position,—to teach them the need of foresight and deliberative 
thought for the right guidance of their actions,—to cultivate 
in them that serene and controlled temper of mind from which 
result moderation in opinion and in conduct, such must be their 
aim if the eternal feminine is to be a blessing and not a curse 
to our modern civilization. For the ideal of womanhood must 
be nobly planned if the women of the opening century “with 
reason firm and temperate will’ are to be efficient co-workers 
with men for the common weal. 

E. RITCHIE. 

Ha irax, N. S. 
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THE VALUE OF RELIGION.* 


It is, I think, well known that a great many people nowadays 
believe in God. And it is also known that many people do not 
believe that any God exists. Each party, the believers and the 
unbelievers, the Christian and the infidel, does know in general 
that the other party numbers many members. Some time ago 
there was no little public controversy between these factions. 
Bradlaugh and Huxley, to mention well-known names, as- 
saulted the believers very vigorously, and Matthew Arnold did 
his best to arbitrate. At present the question whether God 
exists or not, seems to have ceased to be of public interest. 
Books are, no doubt, still published on both sides of the ques- 
tion, Huxley and Matthew Arnold are still read; but in gen- 
eral neither side seems very anxious to convince the other. I 
doubt if the Christians ever think how many infidels there are. 
And the infidels, on their side, have ceased to question equally 
the right of other people to believe and their own right to dis- 
believe. In general no unpleasantness arises from this great 
difference of opinion: you do not even know whether your 
neighbor is a Christian or an infidel; you see no reason to 
inquire, even if the question should occur to you. 

Now there was not always such indifference on this matter: 
the question has been one of life ind death. Perhaps I have 
exaggerated the present state of acquiescence. If anv of you 
think so, then there is hope that you may take more interest 
than I expect in what I have to say. For I mean to re-discuss 
this ancient controversy ; to put before you, so far as I am able, 
what valid arguments there are in answer to the question: 
Ought we to believe in God? 

My utmost hope in the matter is to make clear the issues, on 
which our answer to this question must depend. For it seems 
to me that on both sides false arguments are often used, and I 
do not know but what, if these could be dismissed, that utter 
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difference of opinion which I have pointed out might disap- 
pear. For myself I share the opinion which, as I have said, 
seems from their actions to be that of most men,—the opinion 
that this difference between the Christian and the infidel is of 
little practical importance. On questions of much more im- 
portance, on moral questions, both sides agree for the most 
part even in opinion: and in practice they agree still more. 
Nevertheless, so long as many say, “There is a God,” while 
others answer, “I see no reason for thinking that there is,” it 
remains a possible danger that hostile action should result. 
This difference, I remind you again, has in the past been a large 
cause of violence and persecution: and so, not probably, but 
possibly, it may become again. Especially if the majority of 
Christians should once become fully aware how many people 
differ from them in belief and how completely, the present quiet 
state of things might be much altered. In any case, it is, I 
think, desirable that agreement should be reached, and, failing 
this, that each side should know at least what grounds will 
justify belief or disbelief. These grounds I shall try to give 
you. 

I raise the question then: Ought we to believe in God? and 
I put it in this form partly because, apart from any general 
importance it has or lacks, this is a question which occurs to 
most people at one time or another, as one requiring that they 
personally should find an answer to it. The answer that they 
give will make little difference to their future conduct: they 
will probably become accustomed to the answer they adopt; 
they will take it as a matter of course and quite forget that it 
ever was a serious question with them. For some, however, 
though it makes no difference to their conduct, to their happi- 
ness it may make much. And in any case, when the question 
is first raised, however soon they answer it and cease to think 
about it, just then it is a question to which they want an an- 
swer. To help them to the right one will surely be a work of 
use. Arguments may appeal to those who have already raised 
the question of themselves; whereas they are thrown away on 
those whom habit has convinced of their own answer. More- 
over it is those who raise the question now who will determine 
the habitual answer of the future. 
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Ought we, then, to believe in God? You may say that to 
discuss this question is not to discuss the value of religion. 
Religion is a very vague word, and some may agree with Mat- 
thew Arnold that it does not imply a belief in a personal God. 
For my part, I disagree: I think that it is generally under- 
stood to imply this, although of course it includes much more 
besides. But my object is not to discuss the meaning of a 
word. If you think that I have used religion wrongly, I am 
content to apologize. The question I do wish to discuss is the 
value of belief in a personal God. This question, quite apart 
from any wider meaning of religion, is certainly a serious one 
for many people. When Matthew Arnold says that it ought 
not to be so, that it is not a valuable element in Christianity, 
perhaps I should agree with him, though Christians certainly 
will not. But that many people feel it to be serious, even he 
perhaps would not deny, although his arguments imply such 
a denial. At all events, this is the only question with which I 
am concerned: What is the value of belief in a personal God? 
You cannot have religion, in the sense I mean, without this 
belief; although, when you have this, you may also have much 
more in your religion. 

But next I must say what I mean by a personal God. As 
for personal, all that I imply by the word is easily to be under- 
stood. I should hardly have thought it necessary to point the 
meaning out, but for Matthew Arnold’s singular obtuseness in 
seeing what is meant when he is called a person, and his as- 
sumption that only the metaphysical ability of bishops can un- 
derstand the matter. There are two properties which must 
belong to a person, whatever else may belong to him besides. 
(1) A person must be endowed with that which we call mind 
as distinct from our brains and our bodies; and (2) he must 
also have that positive quality whereby we distinguish our- 
selves from other people. These two marks of personality are 
quite sufficient for my purpose. All of us know what is meant 
by these two things, although we may not know exactly where- 
in they consist. We think that other people have minds— 
that they are not mere bodies—and we know from our experi- 
ence of ourselves what we mean by this difference. And also 
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we know that when we talk of another person’s thoughts we 
do not mean our own thoughts. Two persons may think of 
the same thing, but each one’s thought belongs to him and not 
to the other. We know what we mean by a thought belonging 
to a person from our own experience of the thoughts which 
belong to us: and we are never tempted to think that when you 
and I think of the same thing, there are not two thinkings but 
one thinking. That you think of it, is one fact, and that I 
think of it is another, whatever the difference between the two 
may be. And so when God thinks, that he thinks must be one 
fact, and not the same fact as the thinking of anybody else 
whatever, even if it can include these other thoughts. This 
property that his thoughts belong to him, as our thoughts be- 
long to us, in a sense in which they do not belong to anybody 
else, a personal God must have. And he must also have that 
other property common to you and me, which we call mind, as 
distineuished from body. These two properties are surely very 
easy to identifv, and when I say a personal God I merely mean 
a God possessed of these two properties, whatever others he 
may have besides—a God with mind or spirit, and a God with 
one mind.* 

But God must not only be a person, he must also be a God: 
and by that I mean that he must be powerful, wise and good, 
all three in a greater degree than any one of us. How much 
more powerful and wise and good has been very differentlv 
thought in different religions. Some may even have held that 
he was not better but worse than themselves. But even though 
devil-worship deserve the title of religion I am not going to 
discuss it The question: Ought I to believe that there is 
but one God, and that he is a Devil? is not, I think, a serious 
question for many people. In any case, I must neglect it, and 
so far agree with Matthew Arnold that the important question 
concerns a God, who, though he be a person also, yet does 
“make for righteousness.” And finally the God, belief in 





*Possibly the conception of the three Persons in the Athanasian Creed 
negates, or adds something contradictory to, part of what I have said. 
but I am concerned only with the manner in which most believers habit- 
ually think of God. 
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whom concerns me, must be conceived as very greatly more 
powerful, more wise and better, than we ourselves, however 
many historical religions I may be thus excluding from discus- 
sion. That we can imagine a person all-wise, all-powerful and 
all-good I very much doubt, but the conception of God which 
I mean to discuss is one which comes as near to possessing 
these attributes, the attributes ascribed to God by Christianity, 
as any Christian is likely to imagine. 

With this, then, I hope to have made plain to you, the mini- 
mum of what I mean by God. And my question is whether it 
is good to believe, as most religious persons do believe, that 
a God possessing at least these qualities, however many more 
he may possess, however much he may transcend anthropo- 
morphic notions, does actually exist? Is it good to believe that 
such a God exists? Ought we to believe that he exists? What 
is the value of such a belief? This is an ethical question, and 
for that reason I believe it covers more completely than any 
other the whole cround of controversy between the believer 
and the unbeliever. For I admit or assume, whichever you 
please, that if it is true that God exists, if he really does exist, 
then it is good to believe that fact. It may not perhaps be much 
good, but it is pro tanto good to know the truth. It is suffi- 
cient justification for any man’s belief that what he believes is 
true. Ifa thing is true, then no one can be blamed for believ- 
ing it. This, so far as I know, has never been disputed, at 
least in this religious controversy. At all events I do not mean 
to argue it. The question of fact, then, of the evidence for 
God’s existence which has played so large a nart in this con- 
troversy, is completely covered by my question. Before we can 
fully answer the question, Is it good to believe in God? we 
must first decide whether God exists; for, if he does exist, 
then, I take it, we may say at once that we do well to believe 
in him. 

But my question does not onlv cover this inquiry; it also 
includes another: and in this lies its advantage. For suppos- 
ing we have argued the question of fact, the question whether 
God exists or not, and have come to the conclusion, to which, 
as I shall try to show, we must ultimately come, that there is 
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not one atom of evidence, establishing the smallest probability 
either that God exists or yet that he does not exist: supposing, 
I say, that we have come to this conclusion on the factual ques- 
tion, there still remains another which is also covered by my 
ethical formula. There still remain what are called the moral 
reasons for belief in God. Appeals to these are very often 
made, and they often have great weight. But the weight they 
have is largely due, I think, to a confusion. Under this one 
head of moral reasons for belief we have two entirely different 
sets of arguments. One set attempts to prove from moral 
facts, of one sort or another, that God exists. It is argued that 
morality is without a basis, unless God does exist: this Mat- 
thew Arnold argues for his God, and Mr. Arthur Balfour for 
his. It is argued too by more humble persons that the good- 
ness of the Christian is evidence that his belief is true. But all 
these arguments plainly fall only under the factual inquiry: the 
inquiry whether there be any evidence, moral or otherwise, es- 
tablishing a probability that God exists. As for the other set 
of so-called “moral” arguments, they would I think lose much 
of their influence if they were clearly distinguished from these 
last. It is, in fact, contended, that whether we have any evi- 
dence for God or not, to believe in him produces good effects, 
—is a powerful aid to moral action. This is an argument 
which certainly deserves to be considered. We have, some 
people would urge, a right and a duty to indulge in positive 
belief, where the evidence alone would give us no right; and 
this because of its effects. It is, therefore, proper to consider 
how far a belief in God has the alleged effects. This inquiry is 
what you probably understood by my title, the “value of relig- 
ion.” It concerns the moral arguments for belief as such; and 
these must be distinguished from any moral arguments there 
may be for the truth of the belief. Yet, as I have said, the two 
lines of argument are frequently confused : and how important 
such confusions are in strengthening religion I can show, I 
think, from an obvious instance. We hear a great deal of the 
value of religion; it is urged that its influence on conduct is 
enormous. But all this is usually urged on the assumption that 
there is some ground for thinking it true. Yet plainly, wheth- 
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er it be true or false, the evidence for its moral efficacy is just 
the same. Observation alone can assure us, whether it has 
good effects or not; and the results of observation will stand 
firm, although the belief be proved a false one. This fact, 
steadily held before the mind, cannot fail, I think, to be a chill- 
ing one to many supporters of religion. It does not usually 
occur to them that they are bestowing their enthusiastic praises 
on a belief, which, failing other arguments to prove its truth, 
may be a mere delusion. A mere delusion may, no doubt, have 
very good effects: but I think I am right in saying that earnest 
men are very loth to think so. If, then, it be brought home to 
them that religious belief is possibly mere error, they will then 
be apt either to cool in their praises of its excellent effects, or 
else to argue that its effects themselves are evidences for its 
truth. Now, in the former case, their moral argument for 
belief is sadly weakened; and, in the latter, they have falla- 
ciously converted it into the moral argument for God’s exist- 
ence—for the truth of that belief. In short, if we are fairly to 
consider the value of religion, we must account the possible 
disadvantages of belief in what may be a mere delusion, as 
having a certain weight against alleged advantages. Many 
apologists, I think, are apt to forget that they are putting in the 
balance on their own side of the question an assumption that 
their belief in God is true. Now, unless they can prove by 
other arguments that so it is, they ought not only to remove a 
part of the weight from their own scale, but actually to add it 
to the other. For most men would admit, as I think rightly, 
that a strong belief in what is possibly false, is in itself a doubt- 
ful blessing. 

Well, then, I hope to have convinced you that to think 
clearly in this matter is important. What I have called the 
factual inquiry into the truth of religious belief must be kept 
quite distinct from the moral inquiry into the worth of its 
effects. But at the same time the factual inquiry is necessary 
before we can decide upon the value of religion; because the 
truth of a belief, although it cannot alter its effects, has in it- 
self some ethical importance. With this we may proceed to 
our discussion; and first to this same factual inquiry. 
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The question here before us is this: Have we any evidence 
rendering it probable that God exists? The question is a large 
one, and I can do no more than summarize the arguments. 
And yet I think this summary, though brief, may be conclu- 
sive. The conclusion I wish to establish is as I have said :— 
There is no probability that God exists. That is all: a purely 
negative conclusion. I am an infidel, and do not believe that 
God exists; and I think the evidence will justify my disbelief. 
But just as I think there is no evidence for his existence, I think 
there is also no evidence that he does not exist. I am not an 
atheist in one sense: I do not deny that God exists. My argu- 
ments will only urge that there is no reason for thinking that 
he does; they will mot urge that there is reason for thinking he 
does not. I do not believe that he does exist, but also I do not 
believe that he does not exist. That is the attitude I am con- 
cerned to recommend. 

Is there, then, evidence that God exists? Is his existence at 
all probable? 

We say we have evidence for a thing, when it can be inferred 
from another thing that we suppose established. The question 
of evidence for God’s existence is then the question whether 
there are any other truths from which we can infer it. To 
mention evidence at all implies that other things are true beside 
the thing we want to prove. He who would prove by evidence 
that God exists must first assume that something else is true. 

Now the truths from which we can start on such a proof are 
what we call the facts of common life—experience. We all be- 
lieve that we are here, between four walls, alive and able to 
move; nay, more, thinking and feeling. Such are the facts of 
observation, from which the Natural Sciences infer their laws. 
In these things we all do believe; we cannot help believing 
them, whether we like it or not. That they are true indeed, we 
cannot prove. Our belief is no evidence that they are so. And 
so far they are just on a level with a belief that God exists: 
that belief also is no evidence that he exists. I believe that I 
exist, and some one else, I grant you, believes that God exists ; 
and so far as these beliefs go, there is not a bit of difference 
between the two things that are believed. Both have an equal 
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right to be taken for true and an equal right to be taken for 
false. But when we come to the question of evidence and 
probability, then there is all the difference in the world between 
them. There is evidence, in plenty, that I exist and there is 
none that God exists. 

For my existence is an object of such a nature that it can be 
inferred from other objects of belief. These also are, like it 
and God, mere objects of belief, they cannot be proved true. 
But they are such that if any one of them be true, the others and 
my existence are so too. The simplest statement as that “This 
hand moves,” involves a host of others, from which again a 
crowd of other simple statements, as that 7 moved it, may be 
deduced. And all the arguments to prove the existence of God 
rest upon evidence like this. The evidence is certainly as good 
as we can get; it is what we cannot help believing, although it 
may be false. To the evidence, then, I have no objection : but— 
the existence of God will not rest upon it. That I have a scar 
on my hand is excellent evidence of something: the scar is visi- 
ble and palpable, and no doubt it had some cause. I cannot 
prove that these things are so; and you cannot either, except 
from premises equally doubtful in themselves. All of them 
are possibly not true. But if you grant me that the scar is 
there, then I maintain there is no evidence, no probability, that 
an angel with a burning sword came down and made it: but 
there is much evidence, much probability that it came about in 
a way that I could mention. 

People take, then, the world as we think we know it, and 
they infer that because it is such as they and we all believe it to 
be, God must exist. To the facts they start from I have no 
objection, although we must admit they may be false: but the 
inference they draw from them is as absurd as the inference 
from my scar to that angel. There are two well-known argu- 
ments of this kind—the stock arguments of what is called 
Natural Theology—arguments which in one form or another 
are still in use. These are the arguments to a First Cause and 
the argument from Design. The inadequacy of both these 
arguments was finally pointed out a hundred years ago by 
Kant. With the first, as distinguished from the second, we 
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need not deal, for, even if some First Cause were necessary, it 
would yet remain to prove that this Cause was intelligent and 
good: it must be both, you remember, to come within our 
meaning of personal God. That this Cause is intelligent and 
good as well as powerful is what the argument from Design 
attempts to prove. The only argument, therefore, with which 
we have to deal is that: From the nature of the world, as it 
appears on observation, we can infer that it or parts of it were 
or are caused by a being immensely intelligent, wise or good. 
The answer to this is summary but sound. We assume that 
useful and beautiful objects we find in the world were made by 
man—had for their cause a being of some intelligence and 
goodness. By these useful and beautiful objects I mean houses 
and drains, hospitals and works of art—if you like, a watch— 
and I call it an assumption that they were made by man, in 
order not to overstate my case. We have as our premise, then, 
that certain objects, which I am far from denying to be either 
useful or beautiful or sometimes both, had for their cause some 
tolerably good people. Then, says the Natural Theologian, we 
may infer that anything useful or good we find in the world, 
that is not a work of man’s designing—man himself, above all, 
the most useful and beautiful of all—had also for its cause a 
person of intelligence and goodness. This is the argument. 
But what reason have we for supposing that anything at all of 
any kind in the world was caused by a good person? Simply 
the assumption that certain things of one kind were caused by 
man. And what reason have we for this assumption? Simply 
and solely the fact that we can follow the series of causes back 
from them to the working of man. And if we are therefore 
going to call man their cause, we must also ascribe all other 
events to those which preceded them in the same way as man’s 
work plainly preceded houses and drains. If houses and drains 
are the effect of man’s work, then man himself and all other 
things, must be the effect of events in the world which pre- 
ceded him, and so on ad infinitum. If, on the other hand, 
houses and drains were not caused by man, then we have no 
reason for supposing that anything useful or beautiful ever 
was caused by a good person. Either of these two alternatives 
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wrecks the theologian’s argument completely. If we are to 
infer from the nature of an effect to the nature of a cause, we 
can only do so on the assumption that we can find the complete 
causes of events in the course of nature. But if every natural 
event has a natural cause, then unless God is a natural cause, 
he is not a cause of anything at all. I have put this argument 
in a simple instance, for the sake of clearness: but it is of uni- 
versal application. It has the advantage of being a question of 
logic, and not of fact; no new instances can overthrow it. It 
is as with the law of contradiction. If you have contradicted 
yourself, within the meaning of logic, then you must have made 
some mistake, however trivial. And so, if you use this argu- 
ment, in whatever form you dress it, it must be worthless since 
your conclusion will not follow from your premises. One of 
your premises must be: This is the cause of that ; and the other : 
Every event has a cause. And your conclusion is: God is the 
cause of these other events; his existence alone will explain 
them. But your first premise assigns as the cause of one natural 
event, another natural event. And you cannot be sure of this, 
unless every natural event is caused’ by another natural event: 
otherwise the effect you began with might not have had the 
cause which you assign—the hospital might have been made by 
miracle and not made by man. Either then God must be one or 
more among natural events, or else you have no reason to assert 
that he is more like one than another, more like a man than a 
billiard-ball. But you have asserted him to be more like a 
man than a billiard-ball; and you certainly cannot show that 
any natural event is a personal God. Either then God is a 
cause in some sense utterly different from that in which man is 
a cause: and then we cannot infer either to his existence or his 
nature; or else he is a cause in the sense in which man is a 
cause, and then we can infer his existence but not his nature: 
we can infer that the events in question had a cause, but not 
that their cause was God. This dilemma applies in general to 
every argument from Design—and not only to these, but to 
every metaphysical argument that tries to mount from Nature 
and Mind to any superior Reality. All such arguments infer 
from the nature and existence of some or all the things that are 
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agreed to exist that something else, of a different nature, also 
exists. But the only known valid principle by which we can 
infer from the existence of one thing to the existence of some- 
thing else is this same principle of causality, according to which 
that “something else” must be one among natural events. All 
these arguments must therefore involve the fallacy involved in 
the vulgar argument from Design. On the basis of such argu- 
ments modern philosophers are fond of offering to us, in place 
of a personal God, a more or less consoling Reality or Absolute. 
But the skeleton of any such construction is nothing more than 
this old fallacy. They muffle it up in garments infinitely com- 
plicated, many of which are in themselves sound stuff. But 
the more they muffle and the sounder the stuff, the less attrac- 
tive their Absolute becomes. We have, I think, every reason 
to prefer the old God of Christianity. In him the artifice is 
more transparent, and the product, none the less, by far more 
beautiful. 

We cannot then make a single step towards proving God’s 
existence from the nature of the world, such as we take it to be 
in common life or such as Natural Science shows it. That we 
are here to-night, that we were not here this morning, that we 
came here by means of cabs or on our feet: all facts of this 
sort, in which we cannot help believing,—these facts, with all 
the implications, which Science or Philosophy can draw from 
them, offer us not one jot of evidence that God exists. But 
there are other arguments which start like this one from ex- 
perience. There is the argument from general belief. I will 
admit at once that most people, who have existed heretofore, 
have believed in a God of some sort. I have, indeed, no reason 
to believe that there are or have been other people and still less 
that they have had this belief, except on the same grounds as I 
believe in the facts of common life. If we are not here now, 
there is no evidence even that most people have believed in 
God. The mere fact of general belief, then, is no more certain 
than the facts of experience: if we reject the latter as untrue, 
we cannot use the former as evidence for God’s existence. You 
cannot argue, as many people do: The facts of science are 
merely matters of general belief, and God’s existence is the 
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same; therefore the one is as certain as the other. For, unless 
the facts of science are true, you have no title to your statement 
that God’s existence is a matter of general belief. But now, 
granting that it is a matter of general belief, does this fact 
establish any probability that God exists? I think it cannot. 
For many things which we now all admit to be errors, have in 
the past been matters of general belief: such, for instance, as 
that the sun went round the earth, which Galileo controverted. 
All the probability is, then, in favor of the supposition that 
many things which are still generally believed, will in time be 
recognized as errors. And what ground can we have for hold- 
ing that the belief in God is not among their number? The 
probabilities seem all the other way. For I think it will be 
admitted that the belief in God has in the past derived much 
support from ignorance of Natural Science and from such ar- 
guments as those of Natural Theology. If, then, as I have 
tried to show, those arguments are fallacious, in proportion as 
this is recognized, the belief in God will become less general. 
You can therefore only hold that belief in God will persist 
undiminished, while other beliefs disappear, if you maintain the 
continued triumph of ignorance and fallacious reasoning. But 
a belief which persists from causes like these has surely no 
claim to be therefore considered true. In short, if you are to 
argue from general belief to truth, you must have independent 
grounds for thinking that the belief in question is true. If you 
can show a probability that it is true, then the fact of general 
belief may confirm that probability. But if, as I try to show in 
this case, there is no such probability, no evidence that God 
exists, then the fact of general belief is perfectly useless as 
evidence. 

The argument from general belief must then break down, 
and I think I need hardly discuss at length any so-called histor- 
ical proofs for God’s existence. They are all from the nature 
of the case too obviously weak. If what they aim at is estab- 
lishing the fact of miracles, then no historical proof can by any 
possibility show that an event, which happened, was in very 
truth a miracle—that it had no natural cause. That an event 
should have had no natural cause contradicts, as I tried to 
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show, the very grounds of historical evidence, for this is all 
based on inferences from effect to cause, and if a miracle is 
ever possible, we can never say that any particular thing was 
the cause of any other. But if you mean by miracle only a great 
and wonderful work, then that a man can perform astonishing 
feats is no proof either that he knows the truth or that he tells 
it. And, miracles apart, historical proofs can only show that 
somebody said something: whether what he said was true 
must be decided on quite other grounds. 

The facts of common life, then, the facts with which natural 
science and history deal, afford no inference to God’s existence. 
If a man still believes that God exists, he cannot support his 
belief by anv appeal to facts admitted both by himself and the 
infidel. He must not attempt to prove that God probably ex- 
ists; for that is impossible. He must be content to affirm that 
he sees as clearly that God exists as he sees that he himself 
does. Many people, I admit, may really have had this strong 
conviction. And many people may be content to justify belief 
upon this ground alone. They, I think, are right. Their posi- 
tion is quite unassailable. If you have this faith, this intuition 
of God’s existence, that is enough. You may, I admit, be as 
certain that God exists as that you yourself exist: and no one 
has any right to say that vou are wrong. But these are two 
independent facts: one is perhaps as certain to you as the 
other: but the one is not more likely to be true, because the 
other is so. The monjent you use that argument, you will be 
wrong. You cannot argue that if you exist, God also probably 
exists: as you can argue that if you exist, I also probably exist. 
Nor can you argue that because you are so certain of God’s 
existence, I ought to admit the slightest probability that he 
exists: if you do this, you are appealing to an argument similar 
to that from general belief. In fact, if I were the only person 
who could not see that God exists, and all the world agreed 
with you, it would yet be just as likely that I was right, as that 
you and all the world were right. It is equally likely we are 
right and equally likely we are wrong: but only equally. I 
have no more right to argue that probably God does not exist, 
because I cannot see he does, than you to argue that probably 
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he does exist, because you see he does. This is all I have tried 
to show, when I maintain there is no evidence for God’s exist- 
ence. It is mere faith, not proof, which justifies your state- 
ment: God exists. Your belief is right, because you cannot 
help believing: and my unbelief is right, because I have not 
got that intuition. We both are justified by mere necessity. 

An appeal to faith, then,—to intuition—is the sole ground 
for asserting the truth of religion. That truth, if it be true, is 
coordinate with the facts of daily life, and cannot be inferred 
from them, as they can be inferred from one another. And so 
far it would seem that religious belief stands in the same posi- 
tion as our moral beliefs. These moral judgments, too, it may 
be said, are independent of beliefs about the world: their truth 
also can never be inferred from that of daily facts. 

That moral truth cannot be thus inferred from any facts, is, 
I think, quite demonstrable. But since it is denied, I must say 
something on this head. The argument of Mr. Balfour’s book 
on “The Foundations of Belief’ depends in part on this denial. 
If, he seems to say, the view of Naturalism that all things were 
evolved from natural causes is true, then it is inconsistent still 
to hold that our beliefs in the goodness of this and the beauty 
of that are also true. And a similar view is implied by Mat- 
thew Arnold, who seems to hold, that unless we can verify the 
existence of a power not ourselves that makes for righteous- 
ness, then our belief that certain conduct is righteous and other 
conduct wicked, must also justly perish. But is this so? Is it 
inconsistent to hold that this is right and that is wrong, and at 
the same time to hold that we only think this right, that wrong, 
because in fact such beliefs have helped us to survive? Or can 
it be less true that right is right, even if there be no power that 
will reward it? The former argument refutes itself. For if it 
be true that beliefs were evolved, then the belief that they were 
so must also have been evolved. And this, according to Mr. 
Balfour, is a reason why we must doubt its truth. That is to 
say, the fact of evolution is a reason for doubting the fact of 
evolution. It is inconsistent to believe in the fact of evolution, 
if we at the same time believe in the fact of evolution. The 
inconsistency, we may well reply, is all the other way. It is, in 
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fact, self-contradictory to hold that the validity of a belief de- 
pends in any way upon the manner in which it was acquired. 
And hence the truth of our moral beliefs must be independent 
of any scientific facts. Just so, we may answer Matthew Ar- 
nold: In order to verify the fact that righteous conduct is 
rewarded, we must already know what righteous conduct is: 
and to know that it is righteous is to know we ought to do it. 

There is, therefore, no more evidence for moral than for re- 
ligious beliefs; and the religious believer may be tempted to 
say, “I have as much right to my belief that God exists, as you 
have to any of your moral beliefs.” But this claim, it should be 
pointed out, refutes itself. For his assertion that he has “as 
much right” to believe in God is itself a moral judgment. It 
can only rest upon the moral principle that necessity will jus- 
tify beliefs: and this principle must have a prior validity to that 
of any particular instances which may be brought under it. The 
believer is therefore admitting that there is one moral principle 
to which he has more right than to his belief in God. It must 
be true, according to him, that necessity is a moral justification, 
whether his belief in God is so justified or not. In fact he can- 
not attempt to defend his belief in God except by a moral judg- 
ment; and by so doing he gives up the supposed parity between 
moral and religious beliefs in general, although it may still be 
true that such paritv exists between religious belief and most 
moral judgments. 

It remains true, however, that if a man really cannot help 
believing in God, nothing can be said against him. But I very 
much doubt whether this is often the case. With most believ- 
ers, I think, the disparity between their moral and their relig- 
ious convictions is much more striking. Their religious belief 
gains much of its strength from the fact that they think they 
ought to have it. They have a direct moral feeling that it is 
wicked to doubt of God’s existence; and without this belief, 
which is a strong one, their direct religious certainty would 
offer but a weak resistance to scepticism. For such persons the 
final question arises: Are they right in thinking that infidelity 
is wicked ? 

Now they can no longer urge in defence of this opinion that 
belief in God is good, because it is true. On the contrary it is 
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only because they believe it to be good that they hold it to be 
true. They must therefore rest their claim to its goodness 
solely upon its effects; and in the inquiry whether its effects 
are good, they must, as I pointed out above, carefully discount 
the vicious tendency to think the effects must be good, on the 
ground that the belief is true. They should bear in mind that 
the belief is possibly false; and that, if they shall decide that 
its effects are good, they will be committed to the theory that all 
this good is possibly a result of mere error. 

Now whether they are or are not the better, the more strongly 
they believe that God exists is no longer a matter to dogmatize 
upon. The manners in which religious belief may act on differ- 
ent minds are infinitely various. But I think there is at least 
good room to doubt whether it ever does much good. That 
there is a power who is willing and able to help you would be, 
no doubt, an encouraging thought. But from this, if our argu- 
ment holds, our believers are in any case excluded. God can- 
not interfere in the course of natural events. This belief, 
which has played such a large part in the religions of the past, 
is demonstrably untrue. At most, then, the encouragement 
must come from the knowledge that he sympathizes with us. 
And this is certainly no small comfort. But how are we to get 
it? We are faced by this dilemma. The encouragement will 
only be strong in proportion to our belief. But, on the other 
hand, our efforts to strengthen this belief are only too likely to 
fail, if we do not find we get the encouragement. That this dif- 
ficulty is a real one I think most people for whom the present 
question has been raised, will acknowledge. That consolation, 
‘or the sake of which they desire to believe, must be already 
felt, before they can acquire it. They desire to “see that the 
Lord is good,” in order that they may “taste” it; but on the 
other hand, unless they first do taste it, they cannot get to see it. 
It may well be urged that it would be better to give up this 
fruitless endeavor ; especially when we consider that in so far 
they believe that God exists, is no longer a matter to dogmatize 
as they succeed, they are deliberately acquiring a belief, which, 
for all they know, is false. 

And moreover, I agree with Matthew Arnold that a more 


important element in religion than this is the belief that the 
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good will triumph. If we could rest in this belief, we might 
surely give up the belief in God, and yet get all the comfort that 
we needed. But for this belief also I am afraid we have no 
reason. That Good will triumph as that God exists is possible 
but only possible. Matthew Arnold’s God, too, is not, as he 
thought, verifiable. Naturalism, as Mr. Balfour argues, does 
fail to verify him. We have reason to believe that human life 
upon this planet will presently be extinguished. We certainly 
have no reason to believe the contrary; nor yet that our souls 
will persist and grow better after death. 

But though our belief in this God fails us too, I think it may 
be doubted whether we may not still retain the very elements 
which have rendered religion most effective for good in the 
past. They are in fact elements which have no logical connec- 
tion with belief in God. 

(1) First, there is that valuable element in religious emo- 
tion, which proceeds from the contemplation of what we think 
to be most truly and perfectly good. We are indeed only enti- 
tled to think of this as what ought to be; not as what is or will 
be. But I doubt if this emotion need lose much of its force, 
because its object is not real. The effects of literature show 
how strongly we may be moved by the contemplation of ideal 
objects, of which we nevertheless do not assert the existence. 
It may indeed be doubted whether the most effective part in all 
religious belief has not always been similar to that which we 
have in objects of imagination—a belief quite consistent with a 
firm conviction that they are not facts. (2) And secondly, that 
some good objects should be real, is indeed necessary for our 
comfort. But these we have in plenty. It surely might be bet- 
ter to give up the search for a God whose existence is and re- 
mains undemonstrable, and to divert the feelings which the 
religious wish to spend on him, towards those of our own kind, 
who though perhaps less good than we can imagine God to be, 
are worthy of all the affections that we can feel; and whose 
help and sympathy are much more certainly real. We might 
perhaps with advantage worship the real creature a little more, 
and his hypothetical Creator a good deal less. 

G. E. Moore. 

TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 





Has the Indian been Misjudged? 


HAS THE INDIAN BEEN MISJUDGED?—A STUDY 
OF INDIAN CHARACTER. 


In attempting to discuss this question, I disclaim all thought 
of the modern Indian who has either been brought by education 
and force of circumstances to a life essentially that of his 
Caucasian neighbors, or has maintained a quasi-independence 
under a species of governmental paternalism and individual 
corruption which has rendered him a nondescript mixture of 
the vices of both barbarism and civilization. To see the real 
Indian, we must look back through two, three or four centuries 
of history and, even then, must view him through the media of 
observers untrained in those modern sciences, ethnology and 
sociology. 

To the average settler, Spanish, Dutch, English or French, 
Catholic, Lutheran, Puritan or Quaker, the Indian was a means 
to an end, or, worse still, an obstacle between him and that end. 
With comparatively few exceptions, the only Europeans who 
took an interest in the Indian himself, were missionaries and, 
mainly, the Jesuits. 

The southern aborigines, occupying the Gulf coast, Mexico, 
and tropic South America, were, for the most part, in a semi- 
civilized state with a political organization, sometimes mon- 
archic, sometimes republican, but always essentially aristocratic 
or rather presbyteric, as the ruling class was never a stable 
herditary oligarchy.* In arts and crafts, including sculpture, 
architecture, engineering and hieroglyphic writing, the best of 
these tribes were fairly comparable with the Mediterranean 
peoples at the dawn of history,¢ 3000 or 4000 A. C. While 
brave and intelligent, they were not a match for the arms and 
treachery of the Spaniards and they have either been exter- 
minated or have lost their identity, except among the mountain- 
ous districts. An old narrative, published in Drake’s Voyages 


*“History of Conquest of Mexico and Peru.” 
+See “Memoirs Peabody Museum,” Vol. I., Nos. 4 and 5, and Drake’s 
“Collection of Voyages,” 1767. 
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(1767, the narrative being much older) describes the finding of 
hundreds of mummified bodies of natives, on one of the small 
West Indies. A guide explained that a whole village had 
committed suicide together, rather than submit to the atrocities 
of the Spaniards. From numerous similar, though less striking 
examples, it is evident that the conquest of Mexico, Florida, 
Central America and Peru, as well as of the West Indies, was 
due rather to the Indians’ indifference to life than to their fear 
of death. 

Both the Dutch and the Quakers had considerable traffic 
with the northern Indians and their dealings were, on the 
whole, of a friendly nature though distinctly shrewd. For 
downright brutality, one must ever turn to the “unco’ guid” 
and, in the history of the Puritan settlers of New England, we 
find slight disposition to treat the Indians save as troublesome 
vermin, to be exterminated, not civilized nor converted. 
Although the retaliation of the savages was bloody and dra- 
matic, it was fitful and numerically insignificant and New 
England was practically freed from its aboriginal inhabitants 
within a generation or two of its settlement by the English. 
None of the settlers of the new world were so engrossingly 
religious as the Puritans, none took so much pride in general 
education, none had been more restive under governmental 
restraint at home, yet none did less for the conversion and 
education of the Indians and none were so devoid of scientific 
and social interest in the contrasts of race, language, religion 
and economics with which they were brought into immediate 
contact. The absolute, cold-blooded objectiveness with which 
the New England settler viewed the Indian is, if possible, more 
horrible than the less humane but more human selfishness of 
the Spaniard. 

Most of our historic acquaintance with the Indian character 
is due to the French and, especially, to the Jesuits, though the 
English officials, following the example of the French, culti- 
vated the friendship of the Iroquois league.* The steadfastness 





*See official correspondence of Sir Wm. Johnson, excerpts of which can 
be found in Marshall’s “History of Buffalo,” Vol. I.; Documentary History 
of New York 
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of the latter’s allegiance even during the Revolution and after 
the disastrous raid of Sullivan against the Seneca villages, tes- 
tifies to the wisdom of this friendly policy and to the staunch- 
ness of the Indian character. Perhaps the greatest surprise 
encountered by the student of Indian character is not the differ- 
ence between the real and the ideal Indian but rather the dif- 
ference between the Frenchmen and Englishmen of the seven- 
teenth century and ourselves. Indeed, so far as religious and 
social philosophy and the artificial conveniences of life are con- 
cerned, the step from the present to the seventeenth century in 
Caucasian civilization, is not much shorter than from the latter 
to the Indian life of the stone age. Aside from purely religious 
topics, the point which seems most frequently and most earnest- 
ly to have engaged the criticism of the Jesuits, is the fact that 
the Indians did not whip their children and discipline their 
wives. The severest strictures are also made on certain Indian 
practices regarding courtship, marriage and divorce which are 
really entirely innocent and even admirable, bearing in mind 
the obvious lack of Christian ethics and European etiquette. On 
the other hand, it would be gross injustice to leave the impres- 
sion that either the Jesuits or the French and English officials 
were ignorant or bigoted, according to the standards of their 
time. The former were certainly rigidly orthodox. They 
went to a strange country, endured every social and material 
privation, suffered from heat and cold, from lack of food, from 
filth and vermin, from the fatigue of long marches through 
forest and swamp or from paddling all day through lakes and 
rivers, they often endured insult from unwilling hosts and 
scarcely one failed to experience the martyrdom of mutilation, 
of fire and of stoning. If smitten on one cheek, they turned the 
other, thanking God for the privilege. With limbs racking in 
the pressure of cleft saplings, or partly stunned by the blows 
received in running the gauntlet, or from the midst of flames, 
they pleaded, not for themselves but for their enemies who 
knew not what they did. This sacrifice they made, not because 
they regarded Christianity as a desirable cult, not because they 
thought that in the future life the wicked or the heathen might 
lack in caste among his associates who had been good Christians 
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on earth, but because they regarded the Holy Catholic Church 
as the only true exponent of the Creator and because they 
wished to save the Indians from a hell of literal fire and physi- 
cal suffering. We can scarcely imagine and, certainly, the 
world has never witnessed, missionary work on such a grand 
scale of martyrdom, emanating from a liberal Christian sect 
with complaisant views as to the hereafter. However we may 
differ dogmatically from the Jesuits, we must regard them as 
heroes, modest, sincere, energetic, practical and conservative. 
And nearly every one is shown by his writings to have been a 
scholar, according to the standards of his time, a man of the 
world in the best sense of the term, while contemporary records 
explain the courage and nobility of spirit of this band of mar- 
tyrs, by the heritage of the bravest and noblest blood of Europe. 

In order to understand the character of the northern Indian, 
we must first of all realize that he was a stoic, so far as physical 
comforts were concerned, though by no means so in other 
respects.* Every Indian was a Diogenes in housing, clothing, 
and provender. Our own civilization is so much a matter of 
fashionable garments, of bath rooms, of elaborate heating and 
lighting devices, of methods of serving and of eating food, that 
it is necessary to emphasize this historic simile, in order that 
we may conceive of the possibility of mental, political, moral 
and ethical enlightenment, apart from ingenuity in devising 
means of maintaining creature comfort. What we profess to 
believe regarding the folly of taking too much thought of food, 
clothing and other corporeal luxuries, the Indian actually did 
believe and practice. He was dirty, he did not eat daintily, his 
clothes did not fit, his wigwam or bark house was cold and 
drafty at the sides and hot and smoky in the middle, but he bore 
these discomforts philosophically with none of the blasphemy 
which they would elicit from a Christian, enlightened as to the 
non-essentiality of material suffering, and they did not prevent 
him from thinking great thoughts and from doing brave and 
generous deeds. 








*See various descriptions of amusements and jocular nature of Indians 
in “Jesuit Relations.” 
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While too indifferent to material wealth to be communists,* 
in the modern economic sense, most of the northern Indians 
lived in small communities, for protection against enemies and 
for assistance in hunting, fishing, etc. The successful hunter, 
as a matter of course, invited the entire village to 
share his booty and, equally as a matter of course, 
expected the courtesy to be reciprocated. Gifts were 
freely made and freely asked or articles were  bor- 
rowed and sometimes without the formality of asking permis- 
sion.t At funerals, religious ceremonies and social functions, 
all joined as one great family. The absence of true commun- 
ism is shown by the occasional choice of hermit or family life 
and by the existence of barter and a general recognition of 
property rights, at the summer gatherings of tribes or confed- 
eracies.{ In short, the commonly accepted ideas in regard to 
“Indian giving,” dishonesty, mendicancy and interested mo- 


*“To a granary built in the maizefield, at harvest time each family 
carries and deposits a certain quantity, according to his ability or inclina- 
tion or none at all, if he so chooses. Its purpose was that of a public 
treasury, supplied by a few voluntary contributions and to which every 
citizen has the right of free and equal access when his own private stores 
are consumed, to serve as a supply to fly to for succor, to assist neighbor- 
ing towns whose crops may have failed, accommodate strangers or travel- 
ers, afford provisions or supplies when they go forth on hostile expeditions 
and for all other exegencies of state.” Bartram, “Travels through Florida,” 
1791, quoted by A. E. Jenks in Am. Anthrop., Vol. 2, N. 4, p. 681. The 
same is true of many other tribes. 

t Tribal etiquette only required that in the absence of the owner, some 
trifle be left at the lodge to indicate that a friend, not an enemy had sup- 
plied his wants therefrom or enjoyed its hospitality. 

t“In the Jesuit Relations, there is described a summer village on Lake 
Superior that was three leagues long. Similar villages are described in the 
same works while at the angle of Lake Erie and the Niagara River, there 
is archaeologic evidence of the evidence of a similar site about two miles 
long which certainly could not have been occupied during severe winter 
weather. It should be noted that the league of the early explorers seldom 
amounts to more than two miles by actual survey. Probably the difficulty 
of traversing the unexplored territory exaggerated the impression of dis- 
tance. 

Generosity to those not related, even to the giving away of every- 
thing, entitled the Omaha to the same high rank as bravery in battle—for 
poverty is the greater foe—Dorsey. Omaha Sociology, p. 274. 3rd Ann. 
Rept., Bur. Ethnol. 
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tives in according hospitality, are not justified by a critical 
study of Indian life. Indeed, the stranger, inclined to superfic- 
ial observation, would find the same conclusions apparently 
supported by the habits existing in circles of closely related or 
intimately acquainted families, among most civilized races. 

There has also been hasty and unwarranted generalization 
regarding the character of the northern Indians, on the assump- 
tion that all tribes were alike. On the contrary, the Jesuits and 
other early visitors to America, have noted the most marked 
divergencies. Many of the Canadian tribes adopted, promptly, 
the gentler usages of the Europeans, while the Iroquois and 
especially the Mohawks were fierce and hostile to the immigra- 
tion of the whites for many generations. Indeed, the very 
name Mohawk* is not the tribal name at all, but a corruption 
of the word for cannibal applied by their enemies. The Jesuits 
mention one tribe as inveterate thieves who considered it a 
reproach, not to their honor but to their skill, to be detected, 
while another tribe were so honest that locks were unnecessary. 
In one little community, it was the custom to say all sorts of 
slanderous things behind a man’s back, not, as the missionary 
takes pains to explain, from a spirit of malice but merely to 
afford amusement. In this community, practical jokes were 
constantly being played, while other tribes are described as 
serious in their life and conversation. Some tribes were almost 
prudish, others shocked the Jesuits with their coarseness, but 
it does not appear that any equalled the average civilized Chris- 
tian in lewdness. The perpetuation of prurient ideas in articles 
of clay and stonet was extremely rare. I have personally seen 
only three such relics and these are of very doubtful authentic- 
ity. What a contrast with the arts and crafts of European civ 
ilization, either Pagan or Christian! 

The Indian womant is commonly pictured as the drudge of 


*See note by Dr. Beauchamp in “Jesuit Relations.” 

ft Brinton—“The American Race,” p. 214. 

t“Among the Five Nations and Susquehannocks certain grave 
matrons of the tribe had the right to sit in the councils, and among other 
privileges, had that of proposing a cessation of hostilities in time of war. 
A proposition from them to drop the warclub could be entertained without 
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the household, while her idle brute of a husband loafed and 
smoked and told stories, except when he was enjoying the 
excitement of hunting, fishing or the nobler sport of war. 
Nothing could be farther from the truth. As in all social sys- 
tems, unless we have to except the last generation of our own, 
the Indian recognized that there were certain lines of work 
which belonged to woman, certain others to man. Naturally 
enough, in their hardy, out-door life, more actual manual labor, 
including the cultivation of their scanty crops, fell to the lot of 
woman than in our own society. But this labor, at the worst, 
did not involve the strain upon mind and body which we view 
with so much complacency in our women teachers, stenog- 
raphers, clerks and other business women; it did not involve 
as many hours daily as the tasks of the average American 
housewife, the work in the fields was not as arduous nor as 
protracted as that which is to-day performed by women in the 
market gardens about every large American city. On the other 
hand, it must be borne in mind that hunting and fishing were 
the serious business of the Indian man, not his recreation, that 
thev involved in the winter, exposure to cold and fatigue, often 
on an empty stomach, such as we can scarcely realize, and that, 
allowing for some differences in customs, the division of labor 
among the Indians was precisely as among ourselves, bread- 






compromising the reputation of the tribe for bravery. There was an official 
orator and messenger whose appointed duty it was to convey such a pacific 
message from the matrons, and to negotiate for peace. .......... The 
Iroquois sent messengers to the Delawares with the following speech: ‘It 
is not well that all nations should war. .... Let one nation be the Woman. 
We will place her in the middle, and the war nations shall be the Men 
and dwell around her. No one shall harm the Woman, and if one does, 
we will speak to him and say, “Why strikest thou the Woman?” ....... 
When the men around her strike one another and the strife waxes hot, 
the Woman shall have power to say: “Ye Men; what do ye that ye thus 
strike one another? Remember that your wives and children must perish, 
if you do not cease.” Then the Men shall listen to the Woman and obey 
ee We hang on your arm a calabash of oil and medicine. With 
the oil, you shall cleanse the ears of other nations, that they listen to good 
and not to evil. The medicine you shall use for those nations who have 
been foolish, that they may return to their senses, and turn their hearts 
to peace.’”—Brinton : “The Lenapé and their Legends,” pp. 109-111. 
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winning and protection being the function of the man, domestic 
duties of the woman. Perhaps the best evidence that the Indian 
woman was not abused is that her work was absolutely under 
her control, interference by the men not being tolerated, that 
she was free from domination by her husband, so free indeed, 
that she could leave him whenever she saw fit, and that she 
possessed an influence in public affairs which Caucasian society 
has, thus far, attained only in isolated instances as in some of 
the western United States. While we may agree with the 
European pioneers that the Indians were at fault in allowing 
their children to grow up without discipline, our own develop- 
ment has been away from the dictum of Solomon and toward 
the idea of the Indian, that the child should not be struck and 
that he should be coerced only in extreme cases. It is contrary 
to all reason to suppose that, with this marked deference to the 
rights of childhood, the Indian should have shown less consid- 
eration for the woman. 

Curiously enough, some facts that may be taken as examples 
of the enlightened treatment of woman, may also be used in 
condemnation of the moral status of the Indian. The freedom 
of the Indian woman, after, as well as before marriage, was so 
great that divorce was, necessarily, a simple matter and Indian 
marriages had not that theoretic permanence characteristic of 
Christian communities. Thus, instances are mentioned in which 
women abandoned their sick husbands for other men or in 
which marriages were dissolved by the husband or by mutual 
consent without adequate cause. But, as a parallel, may be 
mentioned a recent Ohio case, in which a woman of means, 
sued for divorce for non-support from a sick husband, while 
the laxity of the divorce laws of some of our States is a public 
scandal. As a general rule, it appears that, practically, the 
marriages of the Indians were as stable and as happy as in more 
highly civilized countries. 

Indian heredity was through female lines. This fact, as well 
as the custom among some tribes of preferring for succession 
to a chief, his sisters’ children to his nephews by a brother or 
even his own sons, has often been construed as indicating a 
general state of immorality. We must remember, however, 
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that many civilized states have hedged the succession to the 
throne with precautions similar in intent, if not in detail. The 
semi-public accouchement of the queen of Spain, still nominally 
in practice, may be cited. That some Indian communities were 
extremely licentious, is well established, but we have no more 
right to generalize to the detriment of the Indian character, 
than to condemn our own population indiscriminately because 
of the existence of local centres of gross immorality. Heredity 
through the mother is logical, both physiologically and as a 
matter of sentiment, and the crude deduction drawn from the 
more rational practice of the Indians reacts to show the foul- 
ness of some of the civilized critics. Among many tribes, 
especially in the south, the most rigid legal protection was 
afforded to virtue,* and, where this was lacking, it was only 
exceptionally that general immorality existed. 

While the Indians were lacking in many of the niceties of 
European etiquette, they won the admiration of all observers 
for dignity of bearing, especially in council, for eloquence and 
rhetoric skill, and for genuine politeness. While possessing 
an etiquette of their own, elaborate enough to bear witness to 
considerable advancement in the amenities of thought and 
action, they were too logical to regard it with the superstitious 
veneration noticed by Europeans in their dealings with eastern 
peoples. Thus, the formalities of councils, funerals and other 
gatherings were modified to suit special circumstances, and the 
failure of the white man to observe Indian customs provoked 
no such intolerant wrath as has caused disastrous results in 
China, India and other Asiatic countries. 

The religion of the Indians differed considerably in different 
tribes, and the legends were subject to wide local variations. 
While most tribes had superstitions regarding the supernatural 
origin of the phenomena of nature, and supported a class of 
religious charlatans, individual scepticism was quite frequent in 
regard to myths and sacerdotal healing, though atheism was 
rare. The conceptions of a supreme creative spirit—without 


*Voyage to Panama in Drake’s “Voyages,” 1767. 
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the carnal attributes of the majority of Pagan cults—of a spirit 
land where the good, at least, led a life similar to the present but 
on a higher and less stringent scale, the duty of sacrifice of 
small portions of meat, tobacco, etc., before enjoying such 
blessings, and the imperative duty of fulfilling literally what- 
ever message should be sent in dreams, all these conceptions 
were generally held by the aborigines of the middle belt of 
North America. As compared with other religions, it is singu- 
lar how closely this development of western wilds was in touch 
with the highest ethical ideals of eastern civilization.* There 
was respect for the dead but no worship of ancestors. The 
ritual was scant and so liable to modification as to prove its non- 
essentiality. There was none of the idea of quid pro quo in 
making sacrifices, but rather the spirit of gratitude and courtesy 
and the small amounts of food and tobacco employed show the 
purely symbolic nature of the sacrifice, which was simply a 
“grace before meat.” The most peculiar and characteristic idea 
of religious duty was the belief that dreams were messages 
from on high and must be literally fulfilled, even at the cost of 
great trouble and personal danger. Different tribes differed 
much in the conscientiousness with which this duty was per- 
formed and, as is the case with all religions, the sternest and 
hardest natures were the most punctilious. A Seneca, for 
example, dreamed that he, and ten companions, dived into deep 
water through a hole chopped in the ice, emerging at some 
distance from under the ice. He immediately gave a feast, 
invited ten friends and informed them of his dream.+ All con- 
sented to aid him in his religious duty, in spite of the discom- 
fort and actual danger involved, and the dream was fulfilled, at 
the cost of a human life. More frequently, the sacrifice asked 
was of property, and we may well suspect that certain hypo- 


*“Their own faiths, though lower in form, had in them the germs 
of a religious and moral evolution, more likely with proper regulation, to 
lead these people to a higher plane of thought than the Arian doctrines 
which were forced upon them The heathendoms of America were 
very far from wanting living seeds of sound morality and healthy mental 
education.”—Brinton—“American Hero Myths,” p. 231. 

+“Jesuit Relations.” 
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crites pretended to have dreams in order to secure gifts of 
coveted articles. Yet it is impossible that this religious custom 
could have persisted, unless by the general support of sincere 
conviction and good faith. Whatever view we may hold as to 
the rationality of such a superstition, we must admire and 
respect the spirit of implicit obedience to a higher power, and 
the willingness to make sacrifices and suffer martyrdom, not 
only to save one’s own soul but to ward off disaster from an- 
other. “Greater love hath no man than this, that a man lay 
down his life for his friends.” Even cannibalism, which 
arouses the greatest horror in civilized minds, exists as a sort 
of sacrament among nearly all savages and was practised by 
the American aboriginies with the belief that the virtues and 
valor of an enemy were thus absorbed. The Jesuits had the 
utmost difficulty in reconciling their interdiction of cannibalism 
with the belief in the transsubstantiation of the elements of 
the Host, just as in distinguishing between the elaborate sym- 
bolism of the Church and idolatry, which was entirely foreign 
to the religious spirit of the Indian. Indeed, when we consider 
how much better adapted to the comprehension and habits of 
thought of the Indian, were the simpler ritual and beliefs of 
the Protestants, it is a remarkable testimony to the perseverance 
and devotion of the Catholic missionaries, that the only genu- 
ine progress made toward the Christianization of the new 
world during the seventeenth century was due to them. 
Although able, by means of an ingenious system of ideo- 
grams,* to communicate simple and practical ideas and even to 
keep a fairly accurate history of events, the northern Indians 
were illiterate. But before assigning them a low place in lin- 
guistic development, we must consider that the average Greek 
of the golden age understood only oral language. Yet the lat- 
ter was a cultured individual, by reason of the complexity of 
the Greek grammar and his high standards of rhetoric. Like- 
wise, the American Indian spoke a language which recognized 


*“Bureau of Ethnology Report,” 1892-93, and 1883-84; Malloy’s “Account 
of Pictographs of North American Indians ;” page 88. same volume. Win- 
ter count on buffalo-robe verified by contemporaneous history for over 100 


years. 
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clearly the various parts of speech, which possessed elaborate 
inflections and which was peculiarly rich in vocabulary} on 
account of differentiations of ideas and distinctions between 
literal and figurative meanings, far beyond the capabilities of 
any Aryan tongue. The difficulties which the Jesuits experi- 
enced in learning the native dialects, were not merely those of 
unfamiliarity and lack of interpreters, nor were they the diffi- 
culties of ignorant men, incapable of appreciating idioms and 
methods of analysis not found in their mother tongue. Most 
of the missionaries were well versed in Latin, Greek and one 
or more modern languages beside their own. They were men 
of the highest intellectual training of their day, when language 
study occupied a much greater part of the curriculum than at 
present, and their testimony regarding the perfection of the 
Indian language must be considered that of experts. The fact 
that elaborate inflections and fine rhetoric distinctions were 
perpetuated among the Indians, marks a degree of erudition 
and of logical development, which cannot be swept away by 
our modern prejudice against the inability to commit speech 
to more or less phonetic writing. Almost every Indian could 
write, though not so as to reproduce words; he spoke according 
to well-formulated standards, a language far more complex 
than any used by his more civilized conquerors; in most in- 
stances he was familiar with several allied dialects and, often, 
with distinct native tongues. He learned the language of the 
Europeans more readily than the latter learned his. 

While the concept of the government of the individual was 
conspicuous by its absence among the Indians, intertribal law 
was well fixed, though often on radically different lines from 
the international law of the Old World. The amalgamation of 
the United States more closely resembles the league of the Iro- 
quois than it does any republic or confederation of Europe. 





Vocabulary of Menominee Indians, Bureau of Ethnology Reports, 1892- 
93. See also Wright’s “Grammar and Dictionary of the Senecas,” Sioux 
alphabet, “Bureau of Ethnology Report,” 1881-82; “Essays of an Ameri- 
canist,” by Brinton. Recent reports of study of Patagonian dialects; manu- 
script grammars, dictionaries, etc., more or less complete. in custody of 
Rev. Arthur E. Jones, S. J., St. Mary’s College, Montreal. 
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One of the strongest factors in unofficial modern life is the 
existence of fraternities with chapters in different localities. 
This feature, instead of being unrecognized by or even at var- 
iance with formal executive and legislative powers, as among 
ourselves, was an integral part of the government of the In- 
dians, thourh it became conspicuous only among the Iroquois. 
Running through the five sovereign states or tribes of the Iro- 
quois confederacy, were clans,* named after natural objects, 
which constituted huge artificial families. So real was the 
fraternal spirit thus engendered that a member of one tribe was 
assured of hospitality among others, marriage between mem- 
bers of the same clan was considered incestuous and, most 
important of all, any threatened strife between sovereign tribes 
was prevented by the thought that this would necessarily 
involve fratricide. One of the cardinal principles of Indian pol- 
ity was the absolute separation of civil and military offices. t 
The peace sachem took his bow and arrows and tomahawk and 
followed the war-chief as a humble warrior. The leader in 
battle took his seat in the council, merely as a member of the 
tribe. The inestimable loss of money and lives that our country 
suffered even during the brief Spanish-American war, to say 
nothing of previous struggles with intervening periods of polit- 
ical reward for military heroes, may serve to illustrate that the 
aborigines were not in all respects our inferiors. 

The Indian has been accused of cruelty, especially in regard 
to the torture of prisoners of war. While the accusation is 
literally true according to present standards, much of the odium 
disappears if we compare the Indian, not with ourselves but 
with our European ancestors of even a few centuries ago. The 
international ethics of the Indian differed materially from that 
of most Caucasian nations. Formal declarations of war were 
less often made, the person of an ambassador was not consid- 
ered sacred, and the torture of prisoners, though brutal and 
cowardly from our standpoint, was considered by the Indians 


*Morgan’s “League of the Iroquois.” 
tMorgan’s “League of the Iroquois,” “Jesuit Relations,” and O. H. Mar- 
shall’s “History of Buffalo,” Vol. I. 
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themselves very much as our forefathers looked upon the phy- 
sical suffering of the tournament. Every warrior regarded 
death by torture as a possible and glorious, though doubtless 
scarcely desirable ending. In anticipation of death in open 
battle, he wore a scalp lock for the convenience of his successful 
enemy. In anticipation of death by torture, he nerved himself 
to the ordeal and, when the time came, took pride in bearing 
mutilations without flinching and even in inciting his captors 
to additional cruelties by recounting his own exploits in the 
field of battle and in the torture-council. Frequently it hap- 
pened that, on account of some sudden fancy of his captors, or 
the desire of some recently bereaved family to replace a parent, 
son or brother, the victim was liberated and he then became 
a member in full standing, of the family, clan and tribe 
of his adoption. Sometimes the victim escaped and, if he after- 
ward encountered his former tormentors, in time of peace, he 
had no inclination to take revenge upon them, regarding them 
simply as the victors in a fair, though, to our minds, uneven 
contest. When we contrast the tortures of the Indian with 
those prevalent among European nations in the middle ages, 
we find them no more brutal nor painful and, while in both 
cases, the victim was overwhelmed by superior forces, the In- 
dian had previously enjoyed a fair field and no favors, while 
our more highly civilized Christian predecessors, tortured those 
who were entirely helpless. But, the salient difference is this, 
that the Indian torture was simply a development of a normal 
love of fighting, whereas the tortures of advanced, European 
civilization fouled the fair name of religion and law, the two 
powers which ought preeminently to stand for mercy and jus- 
tice. At the time when the Jesuits came in contact with the 
Indians, the inquisition of the Church of Rome was compara- 
tively recent history, while similar cruelties had been perpe- 
trated by the established churches of England and Scotland, 
since the discovery of America. Cruelties, only a little less hor- 
rible, marked the differences of religious opinion among kins- 
men in New England, the Protestant Dutch tortured English 
captives lateintheeighteenth century, and the extortion of testi- 
mony under force of pain, prevailed at least in Italy and Rus- 
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sia, into the nineteenth century. Even in the American Revolu- 
tion, gross violation of the ethics of civilized warfare may be 
charged to both sides, and our pioneer history is full of in- 
stances in which unprovoked totrture and murder characterized 
our dealings with the Indians. All facts considered, it is 
scarcely necessary to plead for the Indian, his position in the 
stone age, separated from ourselves by thousands of years of 
the natural process of evolution. 
A. L. BENEDICT. 
BUFFALO. 


DISCUSSIONS. 


A FURTHER REPLY TO MR. J. M. ROBERTSON. 


My rejoinder to Mr. Robertson’s “Reply” in the July number 
will be very brief. In his paragraph I. on p. 506, Mr. Robertson 
argues that because, borrowing for once a word I have seen used 
more than once in writings of his own, I spoke of a “blatant” fac- 
tion, I therefore was “vituperating” a number of persons whom 
he names—persons for many of whom I have the greatest respect, 
based on a knowledge of their works and in some cases of them- 
selves. His argument is doubly fallacious. (1) It does not follow 
that what may be predicated of a collective whole can be predi- 
cated of every individual who in any sense belongs to that whole. 
If an historian of recent events were to record that “London 
rejoiced in the boisterous fashion of ‘Merry England’ over the 
relief of heroic Mafeking,” he would not necessarily be asserting 
that Mr. John M. Robertson had so rejoiced. Mr. Robertson has 
supplied me with a good specimen of the fallacy of Division, for 
which I should be duly grateful as a Professor of Logic (not of 
Moral Philosophy, as he says on p. 510—inaccurate in a matter 
which is irrelevant to the discussion, but on which verification 
would not have taken much trouble). (2) To refer only to re- 
sponsible politicians whose views are sufficiently known—Mr. 
Morley and Mr. Bryce have accepted the annexation of the South 
African republics as now inevitable and they, with the great mass 


of the Liberal party, do not therefore belong to the small but very 
Vol. XII—No. 1 8 
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noisy faction of which I was speaking—the people who keep call- 
ing out “Stop the war’—on Mr. Kruger’s terms, regardless of 
the interests of British subjects, and who pass resolutions against 
annexation and circulate petitions calling for foretgn arbitration, 
as if there was a question in dispute between sovereign interna- 
tional states not yet at war. Perhaps it was a little unkind to the 
memory of the “Copperheads,” whose case had a certain plausible 
legality, to liken them to these people. 

If anyone will carefully compare what Mr. Robertson says in 
paragraph 2 on p. 506 with what he said on p. 286 and with what 
I said in the second pragraph on p. 498, he will see that Mr. 
Robertson has produced no scrap of evidence for his statement 
that I “repeatedly insinuated” a “chronological measure” of per- 
sonal authority—a measure which he ridicules by an incongruous 
analogy. He now says that I have not ventured explicitly to say 
I did not do this. I did explicitly say on p. 498 (1. 9 and 8 from 
foot of page) that what I actually wrote about my reasons for 
preferring the authority of Sir Alfred (now Lord) Milner to 
that of his assailants had nothing whatever to do with length of 
residence. Mr. Robertson reiterates his original assertion (with 
the omission of the word “repeatedly”) without being able to cite 
a single sentence of mine in support of his assertion, and then 
accuses me of “subterfuge.” Mr. Robertson’s criticisms of myself 
are, indeed, quite unimportant, except as illustrating what he 
apparently considers to be a fair method of controversy in matters 
where accuracy is easily obtained. On the more difficult problems 
or aistory and ethics further discussion with Mr. Robertson 
would, I think, be quite unprofitable. After reading his two 
papers of criticism I have re-read what I wrote in the January and 
in the July numbers, and I see nothing in my arguments that I 
should wish to alter—except that my statement of views is per- 
haps too condensed and that I have trusted too much to every 
word being read. On p. 45 the footnotes have unfortun; tel; 
been transposed by the printer. To the books named in the foot- 
note to p. 496 I should now like to add Mr. E. T. Cook’s “Rights 
and Wrongs of the Transvaal War,” which contains a valuable 


collection of documents. 
D. G. RitTcHIE. 
UNIVERSITY OF St. ANDREWS, SCOTLAND. 





Discussions. 


HUMAN SENTIMENT WITH REGARD TO A FUTURE LIFE. 


The American Branch of the Society for Psychical Research 
has recently issued an interesting questionnaire (printed below) 
with a view to determining the feelings with which the possibility 
of a future life is actually regarded at the present day. The in- 
quiry has arisen naturally out of the Society’s work, since it must, 
of course, be of primary importance for it to know precisely the 
emotional bias which may at present distort the evidence it exam- 
ines and thwart the objects it aims at. 

In itself, however, the inquiry is primarily psychological in 
character and as such should appeal strongly to all students of 
human psychology. At the same time it has also a special interest 
for students of ethics, inasmuch as some of the questions asked 
seem to be well designed to throw light upon disputed ethical 
problems. For instance the questions as a whole will give us 
some definite idea of the relation between sentiment and belief, 
and so test the doctrine of the existence of a “will to believe” (or 
disbelieve) which moulds the beliefs actually entertained. Again 
the answers to Question II. should throw many side lights on the 
ethical questions as to the value of life. 

Of course the results of the inquiry can only be representative 
and trustworthy if a large number of answers are collected, and 
I should like therefore to appeal to the readers of this journal to 
answer the questionnaire themselves and to collect answers from 
their friends. The work will be found extremely interesting as 
well as useful. 

Copies of the questionnaire may be obtained from Dr. Hodgson 
or myself, and in Europe answers should be returned to me, in 


America to Dr. Hodgson. 
F. C. S. ScHILLER. 


There is a widespread literary tradition that men naturally desire a 
future life. From this assumed fact it has been variously argued that (1) 
such a universal desire cannot be destined to disappointment, and (2) it 
must vitiate convictions and engender illusory evidence in its own support. 

But there is some reason to suppose, both from the ordinary conduct of 
men and from sporadic declarations of individuals, that this tradition is 
very far from accurately representing the facts, and that these are actually 
more various and complicated. Moreover, it should not be forgotten that 
in India the literary tradition seems to be exactly reversed, and it is as- 
sumed that men naturally crave for extinction or absorption in the Abso- 


lute. 
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It becomes a question, therefore, what the actual sentiments of men are, 
and what, consequently, is the actual bias with which they are likely to re- 
ceive the doctrines and the evidence that bear on the subject. 

Both these questions are capable of being determined with sufficient pre- 
cision by instituting a statistical inquiry over a sufficiently wide field—col- 
lecting answers until it becomes evident that the percentages of the various 
types of answer have become constant. 

To determine the nature of men’s actual sentiments and actual bias 
should be a matter of great interest, not only to the S. P. R. and psycholog- 
ists generally, but also to every religious organization. For both the scien- 
tific labors of the former and the moral exhortations of the latter are 
likely to be in some degree, at least, ineffectual, so long as they are con- 
ducted in ignorance, and so in disregard, of what men really want. It is 
only when the facts have been ascertained that they can be argued from 
for the various purposes of the scientist, the philosopher and the theolog- 
ian. 

First of all, therefore, it is necessary to discover the nature of human 
sentiment; and to obtain it in its purity, it is desirable to exclude, as far as 
possible, all extraneous influences, whether of a religious or of a scientific 
kind. It is, of course, recognized that these may and often do influence 
sentiment, that they may engender or check it, as also that there may be a 
marked divergence between conviction or belief and sentiment. But as it 
is primarily the nature of the sentiment which has to be determined, these 
other considerations should be excluded as far as possible. 

Hence the subjoined questions should be understood as directly referring 
only to the personal preferences, sentiments or desires of those who answer 
them, quite irrespective of their religious faith or reasoned convictions, 
the influence of which, where it exists, may be recorded in answer to 
Question Iil. 

Piease return this questionnaire when answered to Richard Hodgson, 5 
Boylston Place, Boston, Mass., or F. C. S. Schiller, Corpus Christi College, 
vxford. 

N. B.—AlIll names will be regarded as strictly confidential. 


QUESTIONS. 

Would you prefer (a) to live after “death” or (b) not? 

(a) If I. (a), do you desire a future life whatever the conditions 
might be? 

(b) If not, what would have to be its character to make the prospect 
seem tolerable? Would you, e. g., be content with a life 
more or less like your present life? 

(c) Can you say what elements in life (if any) are felt by you to 
call for its perpetuity? 

Can you state why you feel in this way, as regards questions I. and 
II.? 

Do you now feel the question of a future life to be of urgent import- 
ance to your mental comfort? 

Have your feelings on questions I., II. and IV. undergone change? 
If so, when and in what ways? 
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VI. (a) Would you like to know for certain about the future life, or (6b) 
would you prefer to leave it a matter of faith? 






Hints For CoLLectors. 






1. Answers should be collected by preference from educated adults. 

2. Collectors should fill up their own papers first, and get the others 
answered independently. 

3. Any answer, AFFIRMATIVE OR NEGATIVE, is valuable as a psychological 
fact. 

4. Even a refusal to answer is a valuable indication of feeling, which it 
is important to record. In such case, the collector should, if possible, ask 
the reason of the refusal, and should then fill up a census paper with the 
name, etc., of the refuser, inserting the reason given for refusing under 
the head of Remarks. 

The name, address, sex, age, nationality and profession of those who 
answer is also asked for. , 
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EruicaL Democracy: Essays 1n Socrat Dynamics. By Pro- 
fessor D. G. Ritchie, G. H. Perris, J. R. MacDonald, J. A. 
Hobson, Professor J. H. Muirhead, Zona Vallance, F. J. Gould, 
Margaret McMillan, Professor Adamson, Christian Collin, and 
Dr. Stanton Coit. Edited for the Society of Ethical Propagan- 
dists by Stanton Coit. London: Grant Richards, 9 Henrietta 
street, W. C., 1900. 













The subject matter of this book is described in the Editorial 
Preface as “the relation of democracy to the process of evolution 
in history, to international codperation, to industry, to the family, 
to woman as a social factor, to the moral instruction and educa- 
tion of children, to the philosophic habit among the people, to 
literature and art in general, and to the inner springs of human 
conduct. Each of these topics forms the subject of a special essay 
in this volume.” 

There are eleven essays, each one by a different writer. Great 
catholicity has been shown in the choice of the essayists. Each 
one holds a more or less different point of view from all his fel- 
lows, in philosophy, politics, and methods of social reform. For 
this and some other reasons, the book is more interesting as a 
revelation of the modes of thought, and of the aims and ideals of 
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of experience and unity of view. It is probable, however, that 
authority is one of the last things any of the writers concerned 
would desire to claim or exert, and in days like ours when we tend 
more and more to carry on our education in public, nothing but 
good can result from a published discussion by earnest and 
thoughtful people of topics which are of the first importance in 
the life of a community. 

There is one common problem before all the writers, viz., how 
best to moralize a community; there is one common recognitign 
that the supremest good in a community is the individual character 
of its members: but there is considerable difference as to means 
of moralization, and as to the moral effects of various methods. 
There is a preponderating tendency in the volume (in spite of 
disclaimers) to look to legislation, and to expect spiritual results 
from material conditions and from mechanical arrangements. 
There is also an absence of the recognition of any principle where- 
by we might be helped to know in what respects legislation can aid 
the development of character and in what respects it may thwart 
it. This seems to the present reviewer the gravest defect in the 
book. 

One is grateful to Miss Vallance for her discriminating and 
vigorous emphasis upon motherhood as das ewig-weibliche, and 
for her noble insistence on the spiritual side of motherhood—that 
educated and educative tenderness, which, whether within the 
family or without it, is woman’s finest gift to the community. 
But one’s gratitude makes one’s regret the more keen that Miss 
Vallance too looks for the conservation of her pearl without price, 
the development of this heart of womanhood, to the intervention 
of state economics, rather than to the development of mind and 
conscience in family life. 

The most interesting essay in the book is that on Literature and 
Life, and this in spite of the fact that the writer does not always 
seem to discriminate clearly between life and literature. His 
judgments about the latter are apt to be too much on all fours with 
his judgment about the former, and vice versa. Nevertheless the 
whole essay is vigorous and fresh and full of a fine buoyancy and 
hope, too often absent both from the literature and the life of to- 
day. He says: “The association of images and emotions which 
the artist and his public go through, is a goal in itself, just as 
every victory in the struggle for life is a goal in itself, besides 
opening up a vista of further victories” (p. 265). “Art is useful 
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in the same way as play is useful. But no imaginable play can be 
more useful to modern man than the art which develops a sailor- 
like love of moving on in a world of endless change and makes us 
feel at home on a coastless ocean of time” (p. 265). “Whatever 
the final result, whether idyllic or tragic, the struggle for life is 
worth living for the sake of the struggle itself. The trial of 
strength under high pressure sets the wonderful machinery of 
man going at full speed. There is a sense of vital victory in every 
telling effort” (p. 266). “If we do not take the playing instinct 
of animal and human nature into account, we get a misleading 
and enormously pessimistic impression of the evolution of life. 
Life has only in part been a struggle for existence. To a very 
great extent it has been a struggle for the sake of the struggle. 
‘lo feel his faculties grow, and the bow of his energy bent to the 
utmost, is to man and beast a hire which is worth the labor” 
(p. 267). “In ‘Romeo and Juliet’ Shakespeare has shown us the 
spirit of love rising out of the old bloody family feud—love to the 
death blossoming out of war to the death, the very history of life 
in the shortest sum” (p. 281). “To combine that struggle for 
right, which has been the leading principle of Western civiliza- 
tion, with that spirit of all-embracing love, which is the greatest 
gift to mankind from Eastern culture—such a synthesis seems to 
be the central problem of life. If the problem is rightly put, the 
solution, of course, cannot lie in Tolstoi’s abandonment of the 
active struggle for right. That is a one-sided Eastern view of the 
matter. Nor can it lie in Nietzsche’s brutal and short-sighted 
application of the Darwinian law to human life. It can only lie in 
the closer and closer interweaving of universal sympathy with the 
active struggle for the liberation of the highest faculties of all— 
if need be, against their owners” (p. 281). 

It would be impossible in the space at our disposal to give any 
detailed account (much less any detailed criticism) of the individ- 
ual essays. One cannot avoid an uneasy feeling that the multipli- 
cation of books of this kind may dissipate time and energy of mind 
that could be more profitably employed in the study of some one 
really good thinker, or even of some one really great book. But 
doubtless there are many persons interested in these subjects who 
are deterred from grappling with the great books because of the 
more severe simplicity which is apt to characterize great books. 
Such readers will be attracted by the journalistic, up-to-date man- 
ner of most of these essays, a manner which while it makes those 
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essays that are characterized by it more fit for the platform than 
the library may yet act as a decoy to lead to higher things. 


Mary GILLILAND HussBanp. 
LoNDON. 


PARTEIPOLITIK UND Morac. Von Dr. Friedrich Paulsen. 
Dresden: v. Zahn & Jaensch, 1900. 


The question of party politics and morality is always a timely 
cne, and it is interesting to know what a thinker like Professor 
Paulsen has to say on the subject. Philosophers usually find it 
impossible to accommodate their thoughts to the collective mind, 
and therefore are apt to look upon all party life as incompatible 
with their sense of truth and justice. Like the philosopher in 
Plato’s “Republic,” “they hold their peace and go their own way.” 
And they are certainly not alone in this respect. Attention is fre- 
quently called to the fact that in this country the so-called “better 
element,” men of moral refinement, take no serious part in public 
life, but leave the affairs of city and state to the “practical poli- 
ticians,”’ who are in the business “for revenue only.” Indeed, the 
term politician has almost become synonymous with dishonesty, 
and there are few persons, even in public life, who would be will- 
ing to accept the title sans phrase. 

There are, of course, legitimate reasons for this pessimistic 
feeling. Still, we cannot approve of the attitude of those who 
allow this feeling to cripple their action, and who simply repudiate 
all party life as immoral and unnecessary. A little thought will 
show the teleological necessity of parties and justify their exist- 
ence, and it is highly important that their raison d’étre be made 
clear. This Professor Paulsen has done in an admirable manner 
in a recent lecture, which is now published in pamphlet form, and 
which deserves to be widely read. Parties, he finds, always arise 
and must arise where an unorganized mass has to act as a unit. 
Without division into parties such unified action would be impos- 
sible. Political parties are the means of bringing out the different 
interests represented in a state and of thus securing the health of 
the whole. They are based upon the interests, let us say, upon the 
self-preservative, self-assertive impulses, of the different groups 
in a society. The views and theories of a party are of secondary 
importance; they are the products of party interests, which con- 
stitute the basis of a party’s existence. Every group aims to pre- 
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serve itself and therefore creates the ideas or theories essential to 
its preservation. It follows from all this that every party desires 
to rule; the will to power is the soul of its soul. A party that 
does not fight for power is useless. And it is because parties 
oppose each other as warring powers that we find so much in them 
that reminds us of war: victories and defeats, truces and treaties 
of peace, unions and compromises, strategy and tactics. 

There are two tendencies in every party, hence two groups: the 
doctrinaires and the opportunists. The doctrinaires strictly adhere 
to the principles formulated by the party, their cardinal virtues 
are consistency and loyalty to principle. The opportunists care 
not so much for principle as for power and influence. Both these 
tendencies have their dangers. Unprincipled opportunism leads 
to dissolution, and brings a party into contempt. Rigorous adher- 
ence to a principle, regardless of conditions, makes a party lose 
touch with reality. Hence a party must keep the mean between 
these two extremes; the tact of its leaders must decide when 
obstinate consistency and when accommodation to conditions are 
necessary. Men who possess this tact are the political geniuses. 

The warlike nature of parties explains the relation of party 
politics to morality. We frequently find them practising some- 
thing of the morality common in war, indeed, they often suspend 
the rules of morality altogether. Hence deception is used as a 
means of combat, just as in war. In party eloquence the facts 
are manipulated, perverted, and invented in the interests of the 
party. The purpose of the speakers is not the discovery and 
spread of truth, but the triumph of the party over its opponents. 
‘Lhe motives of opponents are impugned, those of the party men 
placed in the most favorable light; the consequences of proposed 
measures are exaggerated and distorted so as to redound to the 
glory of the party and to cast discredit upon adversaries. The 
public offices are filled with partisans, on the principle that to the 
victor belong the spoils. Loyalty to the party is made the test of 
fitness to hold office. The duty of the office-holders is to promote 
“the cause,” that is, to keep the party in power at all hazards, 
particularly by influencing the elections. Even the courts of jus- 
tice are regarded as proper instruments for the promotion of party 
interests. Everywhere the principle seems to be followed that the 
end (the success of the party) justifies the means. 

And yet parties are necessary; without them public life would 
be impossible. Nations without internal and external conflicts 
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stagnate. War and struggle are evils, but they are necessary 
evils. Hence the problem is not to do away with parties, but to 
humanize the conflict and make it moral. The party must fight 
an honest fight; the party man must be convinced of the justice 
of his cause and advocate its principles simply because he believes 
in them, not for the sake of personal gain. The party in power 
is in constant danger of attracting to its standard all office-seekers 
and spoilsmen, while the defeated party has the tendency to be- 
come the party of the honest people. Again, the battle must be 
fought with honest weapons. No honest man will fight with poi- 
soned arms. But of course my attitude towards party opponents 
will not be the same as towards friends. We must also respect the 
human being in our adversary; we must remember that there are 
honest men in all parties. And finally we must place the welfare 
of the people above the party. 

We may say in conclusion that though we have not reached 
perfection in party morality we are approximating the ideal. 
Party conflicts, like wars, are being humanized and made moral. 
Party conflicts as they occurred, say in the ancient Greek cities, 
are no longer possible in our day. The causes of the change are 
to be sought not so much in a change of human nature as in a 
change of the general conditions of historical life. Three 
causes have been of assistance here: (1) The formation of great 
national states, which makes impossible conspiracies with a coun- 
try’s enemies, and thus robs party conflicts of their former bitter- 
ness. (2) The monarchical constitution. A monarchy considers 
all parties, listens to all, but serves none. A government that has 
the absolute approval of a party is no longer a monarchy, but the 
slave of that party. (3) The development of the historical feel- 
ing, which enables men to justify the existence of parties other 


than their own. 
FraNnK TSILLY. 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI. 


Der BEGRIFF DES ABSOLUT WERTVOLLEN ALS GRUNDBEGRIFF DER 
MoRALPHILOSOPHIE. Von Felix Krueger. Leipzig: B. G. 
Teubner, 1898. Pp. 95. 


The fundamental problem of ethics, says the author, is this: 
What has absolute worth for man? Kant has taught us that 
everything objective is to be referred to subjective, psychical 
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functions. Now ethics cannot dispense with an objectively valid, 
supreme judgment of worth. This judgment must be based upon 
a functional uniformity of our psychical life. The method of 
ethics must therefore be psychological. All the defects of Kant’s 
moral system spring from his neglect of psychology, its value con- 
sists in its psychological truth. Kant was opposed to an 
empirical-psychological foundation of ethics for reasons that are 
not valid. He did not believe that experience could give us uni- 
versal and necessary judgments. Moreover, he identified eudz- 
monistic with psychological ethics, and repudiated the second with 
the first. But Kant is right in the belief that the criterion of moral 
worth can be found only in the personality; only a specific quality 
of the human will can be absolutely valuable. 

Moral judgments are always judgments of value. Such judg- 
ments presuppose a certain relation between the willing and feel- 
ing of the person judging and the object of value. Hence the 
fundamental problem of ethics is to give a psychological analysis 
of the fact of evaluation. Dr. Krueger reaches the conclusion that 
only that is valuable for me which I desire constantly. Now what 
is unconditionally valuable? What is the absolutely valid judg- 
ment of value for every evaluating individual? There is only one 
possible object of worth, that is the psychical faculty or function 
of evaluating. Everything in the world would lose its value for 
me the moment I lost the faculty of constant desire; this is the 
necessary condition of all evaluation, hence it has absolute value 
for every individual that possesses any values whatever. We can- 
not evaluate without other soul-capacities, hence these have a 
relative value. The absolute or moral value of a man depends 
upon the measure in which the function of evaluating is realized 
in his psychical life. The effect of the volition is immaterial. The 
problem is to organize or unify a multitude of desires by the 
function of evaluating; be an evaluating individual, organize your 
desires. 

The author’s method and his leading idea that morality is ulti- 
mately based on human nature are, in my opinion, sound. But 
there are several objectionable points in his theory. In the first 
place, it seems to me the feeling of worth or value is not absolutely 
identical with desire. It may be aroused by the desire, but it is not 
the desire. Thus I may have two desires, a desire to eat and a 
desire to think. I may say the desire to think is better than the 
desire to eat; eating is good, but thinking is better. In order to 
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place a value on a desire I must have the desire, but having a 
desire is one thing, putting a value on it, another. Again, every 
desire has relative worth, 7. e., even though a desire be not con- 
stant, I may feel: this thing is good, it is worth something to me. 
Moreover, there are many constant desires which have no objec- 
tive worth; I may say of them, they are not valuable. It is the 
business of ethics to find out what has objective worth, and 1i 
possible why. According to Dr. Krueger the evaluating faculty 
itself has absolute worth. This ought to mean on his theory that 
we constantly desire such a faculty, which is not true. Besides, 
the ability to evaluate, to organize our desires, does not determine 
a man’s value. In order to be moral a man must have the right 
values, he must organize his desires in a certain way. If he 
organizes them so that his so-called lower impulses control the 
higher, if he puts a higher value on his material me than on his 
spiritual me, he is not called moral. It is true that if man did not 

.ve the power to evaluate, there would be no morality. But it 
is also true that then there would be no immorality either. The 
first fact would not make the function absolutely good any more 
than the second would make it absolutely bad. 

FRANK THILLY. 
UNIVERSITY OF MIssouRI. 


THE TEMPERANCE PRoBLEM AND SociAL REForM. By J. Rown- 
tree and A. Sherwell. Popular Edition (abridged). London: 


I9OI. 


The appearance of a popular edition of Messrs. Rowntree and 
Sherwell’s well-known book suggests the time has come when 
their facts, arguments and proposals should be tested and criti- 
cised with the utmost care; for the book has attained such a 
vogue that Cabinet Ministers do not hesitate to quote it as an 
authority before which we have to bow. It has achieved its 
preéminent position in the literature of temperance not only by 
comparison with the mass of the temperance literature but also 
by its own merit. The pages of the book abound in figures, quo- 
tations, diagrams and photographs, and in contradistinction to 
most of the literature on this subject, its tone is moderate and 
evidences a serious desire to ascertain the truth rather than to 
boom the cause. It is refreshing to find a case where abstinence 
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from alcohol has not produced violent and intemperate language. 
The theme of the author is briefly this. The evils of intemper- 
ance are immense (chap. 1), the Liquor Trade is a serious politi- 
cal menace and every effort should be made to dissociate it from 
politics (chap. IL); State Prohibition has proved a failure, at 
any rate in towns (chap. II1). Local Option is successful in 
Rural Districts (chap. IV). The Scandinavian system of phil- 
anthropic companies has succeeded in diminishing drunkenness 
and divorcing the Spirit Traffic from Politics (chap. VIII). 

Let us pause here before we come to the authors’ solution. 
The most important part of the book is the detailed account of 
the working of State Prohibition in Maine and the other Prohi- 
bition States of America. If any analogies can fairly be drawn 
between England and the United States it seems clear that Prohi- 
bition, if enacted in England, would fail hopelessly. Probably 
public sentiment would always be so strong against it that there 
is not the slightest chance of any prohibition law ever being 
passed and the use of this chapter is to show to the more ex- 
treme temperance advocates that their energies should not be 
devoted to agitating for prohibition. However much some people 
would like to forbid the sale of alcohol except in blue corrugated 
bottles labeled ‘Poison, for medicinal, chemical, mechanical or 
sacramental use only,” they must for the present be content with 
much less stringent measures. Local Option was not well re- 
ceived in England by the electors who voted in the year 1894, 
and unless it is combined with proposals for giving full compensa- 
tion to license holders, incurs the bitter hostility of the trade 
while only affording a partial and incomplete remedy. No rem- 
edy is satisfactory which does not put the liquor trade out of 
politics. The question of the remedy is very difficult. The 
authors’ scheme is to provide rival attractions. The retail Liquor 
Trade is to be carried on by the localities eitherdirectly or through 
a company, and the profits resulting from it are not to go directly 
to the locality but be paid to the State and redistributed by the 
State in the form of grants for the establishment and maintenance 
of recreative centres; the grant will be proportioned to the popu- 
lation. The first difficulty in this scheme is, How is the transfer 
to be effected? The authors fairly point out that it is essential 
to the success of the scheme that the whole of the retail licenses 
in a town should be taken over. But this can hardly be done with- 
out compensation to license holders or a very long time notice. 
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It is upon this question of compensation that most of the initial 
difficulties will arise. If the compensation be not full, the trade 
will be very hostile, and if the authors’ arguments as to the 
power of the trade in cities are correct, it is extremely improbable 
that the necessary legislation will be passed. If, on the other 
hand, full compensation be given, the profits will only suffice 
to pay a fair rate of interest on the capital expended in buying 
up the licenses and there will not be much to spend on the counter 
attractions. A time notice sufficiently long to disarm the hostility 
of the trade would delay the reform for a generation at least. 

The theory of counter attractions is plausible and has no doubt 
much to be said for it. But it is hardly likely that Arts and 
Crafts Exhibitions, lectures by Sir R. Ball, or even winter gar- 
dens, social clubs (if they are strictly temperance), gymnasia or 
bright temperance cafés would form a sufficient counter attrac- 
tion to the craving for stimulants. No doubt these counter at- 
tractions are sadly wanted and would do great good and would 
tend to lessen the number of persons who frequent public houses 
for want of something better to do, but it is not safe to be too 
optimistic about the matter. Further, in so far as they were suc- 
cessful in diminishing the consumption of liquor the annual grant 
with which they are provided or kept up would diminish. Al- 
though we may think that the critical and destructive part of this 
book is more valuable than the constructive, nevertheless it would 
be an excellent thing if the authors’ scheme could be tried on a 
large scale. 

The abridged edition omits a great quantity of statistics which 
are contained in the eighth edition, but this is a matter of no 
consequence, because it is very difficult to draw trustworthy con- 
clusions from many of the figures given, and mere masses of 
figures do not assist the inquirer. And the statistics which are 
retained could conveniently be omitted without diminishing the 
value of the popular edition, for they are extremely difficult to 
interpret. Thus do the figures for the per capita consumption of 
alcohol-liquors in the colonies refer to the consumption through- 
out the whole population or are native populations omitted? 
Until we know this the statement that in 1898 the consumption 
of spirits per head of population in the United Kingdom was 1.05 
gallons, in New Zealand .66 gallon, and in Natal .60 gallon, does 
not tell us much. The chief defect of the book is a certain want 
of proportion, and the absence of a bibliography. It is greatly to 
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be hoped that in future editions the authors will see their way 
to adding a bibliography. 
C. P. SANGER. 
LONDON. 


Tue NINETEENTH CENTURY: A DraLocuE 1n Utopia. By 
Havelock Ellis. London: Grant Richards, 1900. 


Mr. Ellis’ book consists of a number of discursive criticisms, 
delivered in a tone of calm retrospective contempt, tempered by 
the conviction that all will come right in the end. 

The bar, the press, our present political, educational and drain- 
age systems come in for charges of absurdity ; but in the light of 
the author’s lantern the facts illuminated more often wear the air 
of familiar half-truths than surprising discoveries. Incongrui- 
ties are often coupled with cleverness and success ; but the author 
has not the incorruptible naiveté of eye of the ironist, nor within 
him a fierce enough fire of scorn to consume the pile of apologetics 
which lie round makeshift institutions. 

To the young men talking in the pleasant shade of Utopia the 
nineteenth century appears as an age of blood and tears, of blind 
energy and “picturesque misery,” a hard and hideous age, in 
which some lived in sluttish luxury; but most led stale, decrepit 
lives, spent in dreary oscillation between their slavish work and 
mean homes. The “herd instincts” still flourished; there was no 
individuality and therefore there were no good thinkers or good 
artists. Patriotism, pugnacity and other savage virtues still ruled 
men’s relations to each other. “No truly human civilization could 
possibly arise on a national basis.” Besides, “it was never the 
custom for any country to seek out diligently its wisest men and 
induce them to undertake the conduct of difficult affairs 
any pert young scion of the aristocracy or any pushful manufac- 
turer or idle barrister was allowed to direct the fate of a na- 
tion.” .... “In the hands of such rulers the finer human im- 
pulses might at any moment be swept off the face of the earth, 
leaving scarcely a trace behind.” In the scramble for land and 
gold the English were especially qualified to succeed, being more 
tenacious and suspicious than their neighbors. Mr. Ellis quotes 
the assertion that we conquered India not from motives of ambi- 
tion or cupidity, but under the suspicion that we were the dupes 
of the French. Protestantism was naturally the religion of the 
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progressive Northern peoples, for it encouraged truculent self- 
assertion. Abroad they found it a convenient catspaw and in 
individuals it nourished “moral force, which was merely the in- 
herited fighting instinct turned into a social channel,” and in its 
attempts to benefit others usually too officious and obtuse to be 
useful. Science had not yet come down from the stars to study 
the physical well-being of man. 

In short the men of the nineteenth century were “children in 
the art of living.” They came near destroying the beauty and joy 
of life—propter vitam vivendi perdere causas. “They could not 
see beauty because they could not see nature.” “No better proof 
exists of the death of art than the inability to make vital build- 
ings,” and Mr. Ellis goes on to say that it would be impossible to 
expect a love of architecture in a people who were ashamed of 
the naked body. Now, the study of the human body is an ex- 
cellent lesson in proportion ; but is there more truth in his remark 
than this? It is true perhaps that the only style original to the 
nineteenth century is the speculating builder’s cockney fantasia, 
the works of refinement being merely learned essays in past 
periods: but is not this due to comfort being a cheaper ideal than 
beauty, easier recognized and now easier attained, to circum- 
stances requiring men often to move from one ready-built home 
to another and to the frequent compulsion of the modern architect 
to build under artistically impossible conditions, when, for in- 
stance, he has to pile a high house upon a show-plate window ? 
Had not Mr. Ellis better have confined himself to the less inter- 
esting statement that architecture, as he asserts of science, had 
lost some of its dignity by becoming the drudge of a commercial 
age, instead of hinting at some mean morality as the cause? He 
sums up the nineteenth century by saying that “at that time the 
race was approaching the problem of the organization of the 
mechanical side of life.” This statement contains for him a par- 
don and a promise. Men did not know how to use the new re- 
sults of their ingenuity to their own happiness ; but regarded them 
“simply as a method of enriching capitalists, crushing superfluous 
populations, and adding to the total ugliness of the world” 
(p. 148). But earlier in the conversation a glance is thrown on 
subsequent history. ‘When once the development of machinery 
was. achieved on its main lines, so that the merely mechanical 
side of life became almost automatic, an immense amount of en- 
ergy was released for finer ends, and the instinct of beauty, freed 
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from the fetters it had worn, naturally revived with increased 
vigor. But for the moment its suppression was inevitable” 
(p. 94). 

So we are to be saved by machinery after all. No reasons are 
given showing that inve:::on is likely to reach such a pitch or 
the knowledge of what is really important to keep better pace 
with it in future. Perhaps Mr. Ellis does not really believe this 
himself ; for at the end of the dialogue the reader is startled by the 
statement that “Life has been always perfect,” and that “the 
sum of satisfaction can hardly be greater in one age than it has 
been in any other.’”’ One of the Utopians consistently adds, “There 
is but a hair’s breadth between us and the nineteenth century.” 
This, if it darkens the future for us might have thrown a 


brighter light on the past for him. 
D. MacCarruy. 


LONDON. 


ProBLEMsS IN Epucation. By W. H. Winch, B. A., Inspector 
of Schools for the London School Board. London: Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co., 1900. 


It is a remarkable fact and one greatly to be regretted that 
the greater number of books on the Theory and Practice of Edu- 
cation are worthless. Most writers on this subject seem to be 
singularly devoid either of thought or of the power of clear ex- 
pression. The result of this is that persons who can discriminate 
have not patience to read such books, and are inclined to scoff at 
Theorists on Education, while those earnest students who have 
had little previous education have their intellects confused and 
their tastes vitiated by books accepted by them as authorities. 

Moreover, writers on education, like writers on Sociology, seem 
to delight in epitomizing philosophical and scientific theories and 
in making hasty generalizations as to how these theories can be 
practically applied to current topics and questions of conduct. 
Nothing tends to encourage superficiality of thought and mere 
verbal knowledge more than this does; and these writers, who, 
like our present author, inveigh against cheap science. would do 
well to consider whether cheap philosophy is not equally per- 
nicious. “Problems of Education” is no better than the majority 
of its kind. 

In the preface to this book, the author, Mr. Winch, tells us that 
Vol. XII—No. 1 9 
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in it he intends to discuss “the burning questions of the day (con- 
cerning Education) approaching them from the philosophical 
and psychological side.” Again he says, “Roughly, the dominant 
theories in the common school education of to-day are based upon 
a psychology and philosophy that are largely discredited, and 
my own endeavor is to bring the results of later thought and 
study into relation with school work. And this from a double 
point of view; for in no case have I given practical deductions 
whose success I have not verified.” This being Mr. Winch’s aim 
we should expect him to give us a complete and lucid account 
of the main philosophical ideas of to-day and an estimate of their 
influence on existing educational schemes and systems. We should 
expect also a summary of those recent conclusions in psychol- 
ogy, psychophysics and physiology which are likely to bear on 
education, and a discussion as to how far these conclusions 
are already or ought in the future to affect our educational the- 
ories. This alone, without Mr. Winch’s verifications, would, if 
adequately treated, fill a large volume; yet all Mr. Winch offers 
to the public is a series of disconnected essays filling altogether 
less than 100 pages. 

Mr. Winch’s first essay, “On the Hope of Agreement in Edu- 
cational Theory,” is a fair sample of his book. In this, after a 
few preliminary remarks, he tells us that “the dominant school of 
thought to-day in so far as such thought effects educational prac- 
tice is realistic.” No explanation is given as to what is meant 
here by Realism—the discussion of its “educational outcome”’ is 
dismissed in a few words concluding with the remark that “a 
curious illustration of this supreme regard for natural science, 
and all the more valuable perhaps because shown incidentally, is 
given by a liberal thinker of to-day, who is himself an historian.” 
This “curious illustration” is an anecdote of Benjamin Franklin 
given by Sir George Trevelyan in his “American Revolution,” 
anu is hardly apposite to the present question. 

Mr. Winch concludes his brief remarks on Realism by these 
somewhat unintelligible words, “If Liberalism means a definite 
philosophic view, and is based upon consistent conceptions, then 
History at least as concerned with government and governors, is, 
assuming one could learn anything definitely from it, not likely 
to be of great use when members of a world wholly given up to 
economic considerations, engaged in supplying each other’s ma- 
terial wants, where there are no interferences with the interchange 
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of productions, much individual liberty, and the gradual contrac- 
tion of the sphere of government.” We gather from this intro- 
duction of the term Liberalism that Mr. Winch in some way con- 
nects or confounds it with “Realism.” 

After disposing of Realism, Mr. Winch proceeds to discuss 
Idealism and its effects on education. In two pages he tells us the 
meaning of Idealism, viz., “that in this world there is nothing 
great but man, and in man nothing great but mind, and that 
things are what they are by virtue of the relations which subsist 
between them and other things,” and that following from these 
conceptions, and supporting them, comes “a group of conceptions 
regarding human society which are the very antithesis of in- 
dividualism ; the solid individual becomes dissolved in a network 
of relations, to his family, to his trade, to his church, to the 
human race, the strong unsolicited taking up the burden of the 
inferior races, a burden, perhaps, that is not always realized by 
those who carry it.” “The inevitable outcome educationally of 
such doctrines as these,’’ says Mr. Winch, “would not be hard to 
forecast a priori.” This is, if we understand him, that education 
should be literary rather than scientific. 

Mr. Winch then concludes this essay by stating that his pur- 
pose in writing it is to indicate the general systems of thought, 
which issue in and partly depend upon Theories of Education, 
a purpose which he has signally failed to carry out. 

In the course of the above mentioned discussion Mr. Winch 
impresses upon us the fact that it was by no means his intention to 
assert or deny the truth of either Realism or Idealism or at present 
to condemn or approve the educational outcome of these in any 
entirety, or even with discrimination.” He told us in short “that 
he disclaims for the moment any attitude of approbation or criti- 
cism.” ‘At no future moment in his book do we discover that Mr. 
Winch ventures to forsake this uncritical and impartial attitude. 
Perhaps he atones for his humility by occasional digressions from 
his line of argument to give us gratuitious information such as 
“I remember discussing with Professor Earl Barnes, whose 
studies in Education is to me the best-known work in Child Study 
along pedagogical lines, the enormous difficulty of framing the 
questions upon which those statistical results are based.” 

The style as well as the nature of Mr. Winch’s book has been 
fairly illustrated in the above quotations, but his disregard for 
the simplest rules of grammar should also be noted and 
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may be seen in the following sentence: “To know the best that 
has been said and thought in the world, poetry to sweeten and 
soften, literature to provide the pupil with knowledge and views 
of life, history to strengthen the sense of human solidarity and to 
give object lessons in government.” Not only has this phrase no 
finite verb, but it has no logical or grammatical connection with 
its context. Again in the next page we find standing in place of a 
sentence the elliptical phrase, “Thus the theory of knowledge, and 
for the ethics, they, too, may be obtained inductively.” 

In conclusion, the most charitable excuse we can make for 
the author is that he is one of those who rightly lament the nar- 
row utilitarianism of our elementary education and the mechanical 
and superficial methods of teaching still dominant, who see also 
danger in the cry for more technical and commercial education 
but who cannot perceive clearly either the cause or the remedy for 


the evil which they deplore. 
A. D. SANGER. 
Lonpon. 


EDUCATION IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY: Lectures delivered 
in the Education Section of the Cambridge University Exten- 
sion Summer Meeting in August, 1900. Edited by R. D. 
Roberts, M. A., D. Sc. (London). Cambridge: University 
Press. 


The title of this book suggests a wider field than is actually 
covered by the thirteen lectures of which it is composed, for 
twelve of them deal with education in England, and the thirteenth 
gives a sketch of the present organization of schools and universi- 
ties in Germany. Further, “education” is tacitly confined to in- 
fluences deliberately brought to bear on children and youths in 
schools of various types. There is no claim to completeness, nor 
very much of system in the topics handled, but the lectures to- 
gether give a convenient summary of the chief changes which 
have taken place in both the external and the internal organization 
of schools. Awful examples are quoted to show the depths from 
which scholastic England has ascended in primary, secondary and 
university branches of scholastic work. Undoubtedly the advance 
has been very real and very general. Especially prominent is it, 
of course, in the provision of adequate material equipment for 
primary instruction, and in the greater attention now paid to the 
higher instruction of girls and women. Marked, too, have been 
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the changes in curriculum and methods of teaching, and the 
writers of the lectures before us generally assume that all such 
changes are improvements. Such optimism is natural under the 
circumstances, but as Mr. Sadler says in his lecture—to our 
mind the most valuable in the volume—‘“Courses of study are 
inflicted by one generation, not on itself but on its successors, and 
it is only fair to wait till the victims have come to their turn to 
speak. They have a disagreeable way of siding with their grand- 
parents” (p. 214). Certainly not all who are in close touch 
wits English schools would go with Dr. Kimmins when he says 
that “during the past few years [rational science] teaching has 
been on its trial, and has come out of it splendidly” (p. 138) ; the 
generation demanded by Mr, Sadler has not yet passed; we can- 
not test the adult product of the science schools and that is the 
only test worth considering. 

Several of the lectures exhibit a craving for state organization 
as the one panacea for the ills of secondary schools. Yet it is 
shown that there has been much progress during the past century 
without such organization. To us it seems probable that an exag- 
gerated importance is attached to such organization. Doubtless, 
something of the kind is wanted to secure efficient and sufficient 
material conditions of secondary instruction. But beyond that, 
official and external regulation is likely to do as much harm as 
good to the cause of real education. Certainly this danger has 
not been avoided in State dealings with primary schools, and much 
of the progress of the past ten years has consisted in retracing 
that of the preceding thirty years. The picture Dr. Rein gives of 
German organization does not appeal to us as either very admira- 
ble in itself or suitable to England. Here again Mr. Sadler 
sounds a note of wise warning. “How is [State] authority going 
to touch public opinion as it exists among the boys or under- 
graduates themselves?” he asks. Lovers of system are always 
apt to regard human beings as mere items to be “systematically” 
dealt with; the natural result ensues that a highly “systematized” 
scheme of schools is frequently as uneducative in any true sense 
as it is externally impressive. The writers before us would not, 
we know, desire an organization which would weaken the true 
life of our schools, but we are not certain that the danger of such 
a result following external interference is as clearly recognized as 
are the material advantages of public pecuniary support. 

J. WELTON. 
LEEps. 
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An Essay ON PERSONALITY AS A PHILOSOPHICAL PRINCIPLE. 
By the Rev. Wilfred Richmond, M. A. London: Edward 


Arnold, 1900. 

This book is intended, the author tells us, “to illustrate a phil- 
osorhical principle, not to establish a philosophical conclusion.” 
By this we understand him to mean that his object is to state a 
point of view, rather than to demonstrate or even to discuss its 
truth. The point of view is certainly interesting. It is, to use the 
authicr’s own phrase, “a kind of philosophical socialism,” and as 
such is likely to appeal to a wide circle of readers, at a time when 
the conception of fellowship, in some form or other, is influencing 
and transforming every department of experience. This point 
of view, it is true, is hardly suggested by the word “Personality.” 
But the tenor of the book is to show that the whole content of 
perscnality implies or presupposes a collective experience. The 
conceptions of the intellect, the laws of will, the objects of emo- 
tion are represented as involving from the beginning a ref:rence 
to other minds. These three factors, it is conceived, interact in 
every phase of experience; and point, in the course of their devel- 
opment, to the same ultimate ideal. This ideal, in the author’s 
view, is the love of God; God being the only object that satisfies 
at once the craving of volition for law, of intellect for truth and 
of emotion for good. And it is in this love that men find the per- 
fect fellowship to which all their imperfect activities point. 

Such appears to be the general tenor of the book, so far as it 
can be expressed in a few words. In detail a philosopher or a 
psychologist will find, we conceive, much to criticise; but appar- 
ently it is not for these that the author writes. He has in mind 
rather “the very large body of people who are asking themselves 
the philosophic question, and who find themselves repelled by the 
form is which it comes, and the question is offered for their 
acceptance.” To these Mr. Richmond’s view of experience is 
likely to appeal; and to them we heartily commend his book. 


G. L. Dickinson. 
K1no’s CoLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND. 
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